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Fitting it is his name with these should reach 
The place of Silence, where mere fame is not, 

Who bore aloft the torch of noble speech, 
And trod the footpath of the patriot. 



Then pluck up heart of grace, lad, 

Though all the world look blue. 
For an ill turn in the old world 

Is a good turn in the new. 
Then keep your sword arm free, lad, 

And keep the saying true, 
That an ill turn in the old world 

Is a good turn in the new. 
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PART I. 

AN ILL TURN IN THE OLD WORLD. 

CHAPTER I. 

TWO HALF-CROWNS. 

Upon my arrival in London, I made 
haste to the tavern where I had been di- 
rected to take my seat upon the coach. 
This, I was chagrined to find, did not 
start for two days, and I was about leav- 
ing the place on receipt of such informa- 
tion, when a gentleman from the coffee- 
room, who had observed my coming in, 
saluted me very genteelly. It was a little 
creature, stoop-shouldered and bandy- 
legged, and possessed, as I could see, by 
a rage of curiosity. 

'*May I be so bold, sir," he addressed 
me, ''to ask if you are newly from the 
Continent.^" 

** Some three hours landed," said I, 
and not desiring to begin my day with 
incivility, begged him to sit over a bottle 
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with me, to which without more words 
he joyfully consented. My dwindling 
stock of money, barely sufficient for my 
journey, made this the greater foolishness, 
yet I drank the bottle without by-thought, 
and paid for it, too, like a lord. 

My countryman, the first with whom I 
had foregathered, grew simple and talka- 
tive, jested foolishly, and made many a 
sly shot at my name and business, the 
which I had studiously concealed. 

** For all I see that you are foreign- 
bred," he declared, *'you might, by your 
appearance, belong to any one of a dozen 
noble families. The Strathclydes, now — 
father and" — he smirked — ** charming 
daughter. I vow, sir, you have a look of 
the Strathclydes ! " 

"Tis very like," said I, and naught 
but wine upon bravado can account for 
my indiscretion; *'we are, I believe, con- 
nected, although I do not trouble myself 
overmuch with the matter." 

**ril be sworn!" cried he, in an ec- 
stasy, **Lord Strathclyde is an excellent 
good friend of mine — yet there are sto- 
ries — 
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'' Oho! " I said, *' there are stories ? " 
*' Which render the connection, to be 
plain with you," said he, looking mighty 
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wise, **not one likely to be coveted by 
any man of sensibility . " 

''Tis just my character," said I, and 
poured him out the last drop. He vowed 
I was the prince of comrades, and we 
parted on our separate business — mine to 
make ready against the day of starting; 
his, which I was to know better later on. 

A man's account of himself must needs 
begin with that of his forebears, wherefore 
I speak in this place of my father, Sir 
Brian Lyonesse, to whose folly I owe my 
good and evil fortune. For at the time, 
be sure, when begins this chronicle, I 
was in no sense likely to call the fortune 
good which planted me this Christmas 
eve in the attic of an inn, jingling be- 
tween my hands the two half-crowns 
which were all that stood between me 
and the white freeze without. The con- 
trast rendered me far likelier to curse his 
memory than -bless it, for Sir Brian Lj^pn- 
esse was one of the first Highland gentle- 
men to espouse the cause of Prince 
Charles Stuart, and to spend his revenues 
and mine like water in that cause. His 
devotion was so fiery and open that he 
was not long in running his neck into 
peril, and had it not been for a timely 
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warning from one of his villagers, he 
would have died on the scaffold with his 
compeers. As it chanced, however, he 
left Lyonesse Castle one dark night rid- 
ing low on the neck of his horse, and 
chuckling to hear (as he has often told 
me) the tramp on the avenue of the men 
sent to his arrest. 

Sir Brian thus fortunately made his 
escape to France, with naught left him 
but the sword on his hip and the tongue 
in his head. Then began the twenty 
years of his wandering, after he had left 
the Chevalier's little court of rascals, and 
was turned out to camp in Europe as best 
he might. Twas no sweet life, either. 
Living from sword to dicebox, falling 
from the purgatory of exile into the hell 
of poverty, getting the cold shoulder from 
those to whom he would not have offered 
a pinch of snuff at home, with his Prince 
a toper, and his peers no better than 
highwaymen — it was small wonder Sir 
Brian plunged into a very pit of bitter- 
ness. He had left his home a dashing 
buck of twenty-five; the man as I re- 
member him was a sour, bloated bully, 
swearing at me when in his cups and 
covering me, when sober, with maudlin 
caresses. 
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My mother, whom he married in an 
hour's whim of recklessness and ro- 
mance, came of a noble Spanish family 
, with more blue blood than gold, and 
although I believe he used her kindly, I 
dare swear the four years of her wedded 
life were not too soon over for her. Poor 
soul! I have never been able to wring 
from him where she lies buried, though 
I have tried this many a day, but I pray 
'tis in some peaceful place where it would 
not shame her sweet soul that her son 
should find her. 

Twas a strange life we led, my father 
and I. From Paris he dragged me to 
Vienna, from Vienna to Berlin, from 
Berlin to Moscow, to Prague, to Lisbon, 
God knows where; swaggering, dicing, 
starving; picking up gold pieces however 
I dirty he found them; cursing at for- 
tune; burnt to the heart with envy, rage, 
and disappointment. My playmates 
were bullies, adventurers, and cutthroats ; 
my education, when my father chanced 
to think of it, a few weeks' Latin or 
French under the tuition of some mild 
old priest or other, or in some monastic 
school. Of gentlemanly accomplish- 
ment he took more thought for me. I 
learned to ride from a Bavarian who dared 
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not set foot in his own country, and to 
fence from a Venetian whose foil did 
murderer's service for every prince in 
Europe. In his own way Sir Brian was 
fond and proud of me. He beat me often, 
but he was wont to praise me loudly 
when I came at midnight to drag him 
from the tavern to our lodging. Drunk- 
ard though he was, he frightened me 
from so much as a drop by threats 
and beatings. In his few retrospective 
moments he strove to give me the con- 
duct of a gentleman; and his comrades, 
bravos though they were, dealt me a 
rough kindliness, curbed their obscene 
tongues before me, and taught me very 
willingly anything I desired to learn of 
them. 

So from my earliest boyhood it was 
dinned into mine ears that I was, of all 
men, most hardly used and unjustly ex- 
iled ; heir to a rich domain, and dwelling 
in a garret; Lord of Lyonesse, yet lack- 
ing a ruffle to my shirt. On my father's 
exile his castle and estate had been made 
over to his first cousin John, Lord Strath- 
clyde, a wizened, wry-mouthed hypo- 
crite — as Sir Brian assured me — a covet- 
ous, time-serving thief who had played 
his cards well, and got a rich prize at the 
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end of the game. If there was one man 
more than another hated of my father, it 
was his cousin, who, he declared, al- 
though bound by every tie of tradition 
and family to Prince Charlie's quarrel, yet 
saved his neck by cringing to King 
George. 

Now I cared not a whit for any 
Guelph that lived, and not overmuch for 
any Stuart; but when I came to man's 
estate this bitterness grew in me, that 
here was I, through no fault of my own 
and for a quarrel that took place before I 
was born, no better than a beggar, while 
my revenues were snugly pocketed by 
mine enemy. It was enough to drive a 
man mad. This grievance stayed with 
me until, on my father's death in Venice 
— and no such worthy death either, nor 
one which I shall here speak of^ learned 
that there was one chance of fortune left 
for me if I dared hazard my liberty for it. 

At the last hour, when I bent over my 
poor, old, broken-down sire to catch his 
faltering breath, he pulled me close to 
whisper his great secret: how on the 
night of his flight from home, and think- 
ing to return when the day broke, he had 
taken his mother's jewels, her famous 
carcanet of rubies, and wrapping them in 
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skins had buried them under the tiles of 
the fireplace in the little antechamber 
opening out of the picture gallery ; how 
he had found no way to get back to Ly- 
onesse for them and save his skin, but 
had been obliged to make good his flight, 
leaving the jewels buried ; where, no 
doubt, they lay still, waiting my coming 
to lay hand on them. This did not seem 
so mad a story, since the tale a wander- 
ing Englishman some weeks gone had 
told us of Lyonesse, rarely visited (he 
said) by its owner, and fallen into deser- 
tion and decay. 

Now the burial of Sir Brian and the 
settlement of his last debts left me not 
two gold pieces to chink one on another; 
but I did not, for all that, give up this 
prospective fortune. I left Venice se- 
cretly, and made my way to Pisa, where 
I lay hid for two years, gaining my living 
honestly enough for the Italians, and put- 
ting by a little store to carry me to Eng- 
land. 

I was twenty-five, quick of eye and 
hand, not lacking, either, in resource, 
trained in a rough school, and warier than 
most. I had naught to lose if I failed ex- 
cept a neck I had never kept from run- 
ning into danger, and, on the whole, I 
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preferred the block on Tower Green to 
the pillory of Europe. Moreover, our 
wandering had sickened me; I swelled 
with disgust at my companions ; ambition 
burnt in my blood. I vowed to cut some 
kingdom for myself out of the neglected 
earth, to take a better place since mine 
own was denied me, to live by my wits 
since men had taken everything else, 
and, gripping my power and impudence 
and expediency, to trample, if need be, 
on men's necks up to some • principality 
where should be no Guelph nor Stuart to 
hinder. To do this, money was the first 
need; after that I knew my chart well. 
Had Sir Brian Lyonesse been a younger 
man he would have borne a sword in the 
American War of Independence, such I 
have often heard him declare was his de- 
sire. Not, be it understood, from any 
love of liberty or such fol-de-rol, but be- 
cause he believed much lay to the grasp 
of a cunning man in that favoured land. 
He spoke often to me of the riches lying 
there for the picking up, and bemoaned 
that when the republic crumbled, as crum- 
ble it must on the death of its leaders, 
such a prize should fall again to the usurp- 
ing Guelph. 

He and his comrades, over their drink, 
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wove a thousand schemes by which they 
crowned themselves kings and emperors 
of this Western common, and these visions 
' hummed in my head. I had a fancy to 
be a conqueror myself, and I vowed that 
if I was fortunate enough to secure my 
heritage I should try what that and my 
sword could do for me. With a few 
stout fellows and a dozen muskets I fan- 
cied no savages could withstand me, and 
I tramped daily in my dreams on to em- 
pire. For the new American Govern- 
ment and its generals I had a fine Euro- 
pean contempt, believing them to be 
hypocritical simpletons and as venal as 
their neighbours, besides being mightily 
set up by their victory over that king of 
fools, King George. So I planned, and 
so I lived scantily till my coins were 
sufficient to bear me to England. 

Of the danger of my enterprise I took 
little heed. My father was known to be 
dead ; I had never been beheld by any of 
his relatives, nor was my face known to 
the authorities. I spoke moreover, ex- 
cellent English, and but for the darkness 
of my complexion might well have passed 
for an English gentleman returning from 
his travels. My apparel was simple, bear- 
ing a studious appearance; my sword 



dangled awkwardly and bore a cunning 
look of disuse, and in the stage-coach I 
sat, mine eyes bent upon a book, glancing 
up in startled fashion when one addressed 
me. In truth, 1 was the very picture of a 
simple collegian unschooled in the great 
' world. The only creature among my 
travelling companions who had cause to 
think me otherwise was a blue-eyed 
country wench sitting opposite, and to 
whom, in the absence of other diversion, I 
made myself agreeable with such a will 
that 1 dare swear to this day she thinks 
of me as of the fiend in person. 

It was, as I have said, Christmastide, 
and extremely cold. I had landed in 
England with a fine fur surtout, but a 
night spent in dicing had stripped me of 
it, and I was fain to warm myself with 
my philosophy. This was the more diffi- 
cult as my journey advanced, and the un- 
friendliness of the country cast a gloom 
over me willy nilly. When I alighted at 
the inn, finally my destination, the cold 
struck me to the heart, and gazing at the 
desolate cottages and blank, snow-laden 
fields, cast me into such a heaviness as I 
had known but once or twice in my life 
before. 

Entering the tavern, I called for mulled 
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wine, throwing down my last silver piece 
as if my pocket were heavy with them, 
and asked to be shown a chamber. I 
gave out that I was going on to the nearest 
town by the morrow's coach, and as in 
this place of all others I dared run no risk 
of hindrance, I did not order supper, say- 
ing I had dined, but was shown at once 
to the room for which my last half-crowns 
were to pay. In truth, I was mightily 
scourged with hunger, but, as it was too 
cold to lie in the fields, I was obliged to 
keep my shelter and go empty until 
Heaven should send me food. The place, 
the bare chamber, and what-not in the situ- 
ation, aggravated my depression. Look- 
ing from the casement for the first time 
in my journey, I shivered. The chamber- 
maid entering with a billet of wood for 
the fire, I threw her a few careless ques- 
tions : ** That snowy bulk in the distance, 
was it indeed Lord Strathclyde's famous 
castle of Lyonesse ? " 

She made answer that it was, but that 
Lord Strathclyde and his daughter pre- 
ferred their house nearer to London and 
so visited it rarely. 

'* Tis pity," I said, **so fine a mansion 
should go empty, but doubtless my lord's 
servants keep it in fitting order?" 
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The chambermaid waxed warm at 
this, declaring volubly that it was a cry- 
ing shame and a disgrace to the town- 
ship; not a creature in all the place, so 
much as a dog; all the windows covered 
with dirt, and the fine things within, she 
made no doubt, rotted with the dust! 
"And when there were a score of likely 
wenches in the village with naught to 
turn their hands to, and work there 
a-plenty, although they did say it was not 
my lord's fault, but his daughter's. Lady 
Maud, who is one of your fine town ladies 
and will not hear of living in the country." 

When the chambermaid had chattered 
herself out, 1 sat by the fire-light waiting 
till I judged it safe to make my attempt. 
I will not say my heart was light? although 
the warmth of the flames comforted my 
limbs, yet there was a chill upon my 
spirit; and there rose in my meditations 
like bogies a hundred forgotten fears or 
possible perils to weigh down my reso- 
lution. I hid in my coat a trowel which 
I had brought, laid my pistol so the butt 
was ready to my hand and wiped the 
blade of my rapier, with the bitter thought 
in my head that these weapons, if it came 
to the worst, might serve to end my 
vagabond's career. 
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Then, when I judged it to be about 
nine of the clock, I opened my window 
softly, stepped upon the woodshed, and 
thence to the ground, where the hard 
snow hid all sound of my footfall. 



CHAPTER II. 

THE LORD OF LYONESSE. 

By reason of the whipping cold I could 
not make a stay to reconnoitre my ground, 
but was obliged to set out at once and at 
a brisk pace. Happily there was little 
wind. The chill enveloped me like a gar- 
ment; only by keeping in motion 1 pre- 
vented the blood from running slowly in 
my veins. Undoubtedly I was not fit- 
tingly habited to meet the weather; my 
coat was thin, and there was naught for 
it but walk or freeze. 

The castle toward whose bulk I turned 
my steps stood, like many another, on a 
gentle eminence, surrounded by what in 
happier days had been a park of extent 
and loveliness. This the hour and the 
season concealed from me, but the main 
avenue, an alley of fine oaks, lay distinct 
before me and made the way an easy 
one to hit. I did not fear any encounter, 
yet, not desirous of one, walked fast and 
kept well in the shade, for the late arisen 

15 
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moon flooded the snowy fields, casting 
velvet shadows, and rendered my prog- 
ress, had any been there to see, as plain 
as by daylight. 

There was much in the journey to fill 
me with miserable reflections. Thus by 
stealth and under cover of night did I 
visit for the first time my kingdom ; thus 
came I to the door of mine own house 
with two poor half-crowns in my pocket, 
who under a happier circumstance would 
have been spending this Christmastide 
yonder within by the yule-log, a punch- 
bowl at my elbow, the laughter of friends 
seasoning my drink. Vagabond as I was, 
this picture had much of sweet to me, 
and this, through no fault of mine, was 
lost forever. The ownership of these fair 
lands, the respect of neighbours, the trust 
of the sovereign, the love of sweet wife 
and noble babes, the comfort of hearth 
and henchman, of friend and horse and 
dog — what wonder, when I contemplated 
these and my present state, I fell into a 
black rage against King George and my 
usurping kinsman ? I found still greater 
food for anger in the neglect on every 
side, which I took to mean a contempt 
for my domain on the part of the present 
owner. 
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At this turn in my thought I came up 
to the first gateway, a heavy pile, with 
the bolts of the portcullis rusted in the 
walls. The moonlight without made 
dark by contrast the barrack-yard within, 
so that I passed through it hastily, coming 
out on the first court, turfed, as I could 
tell by the lying of the snow thereon, and 
on the three sides cloistered. Herein I 
made a stay, endeavouring to bring to 
mind my father's vague descriptions of 
the 'place. A row of blank and eyeless 
windows stared at me mockingly from 
the four walls, nor by their size and shape 
could I make any hazard as to what 
rooms they lighted. On the left, under 
the cloister, an antique doorway, sculp- 
tured with much ornament, led as I 
judged, to the chapel, which my father 
had often told me was considered of a 
rare beauty. The buildings on each side 
were too hidden by snow to display 
many beauties ; they^ seemed low and 
plain ; the pillars of the cloister were but 
little carven, the capitals in all cases much 
chipped and broken. 

There was nothing to help me here, 
so I went on to the second or inner court, 
which, if I remembered well, gave ad- 
mittance to the more important apart- 
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ments. The utter silence and emptiness 
of the place numbed my courage as the 
snow my legs. I could have fancied 
ghosts abroad, and the weeping of my 
heart was checked at the apparent dreari- 
ness. 

This inner courtyard was of some ex- 
tent, and the buildings around it had a 
character of dignity. Here a row of high 
windows, deeply carven, looked from 
what I took to be the very picture gallery 
I was in search of; there was what I 
recognized as the glory of Lyonesse, its 
famed banqueting-hall. This 1 needed no 
architect to tell me was of a different 
period of construction from the rest of 
the pile. The roof sloped over lozenge- 
paned windows, figures of knights were 
niched between these, and the Lyonesse 
arms were cut at the corners. The door 
that led to it by means of the great stair I 
shook in vain ; it was barred heavily from 
within. 

Before making further attempt in this 
part, 1 stepped on into the garden, all 
sleeping under the moon, a snow cover- 
lid drawn over it. The sight — why, I 
know not — well-nigh squeezed a tear out 
of me. Here were marble Naiads coldly 
clad and shivering in their broken foun- 
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tains. The voice of the falling waters 
was hushed ; the lake, shrunken to a boy's 
pond, lay withered under a mask of ice; 
the clipped yews had grown out of 
bounds and cast writhen, fantastic shad- 
ows. Yonder a path led to the hives 
where never bee hummed ; another to the 
pleached alley, now heavy with snow, and 
guarding all summer its neglected shade ; 
here led the road to stable and farm, the 
husks of life, quite deserted, quite for- 
gotten ! And through this moonlit pleas- 
ance wandered 1, lord of it all, in undis- 
puted possession, yet shivering from the 
cold. Surely it was a scene fantastical, at 
which knaves might laugh and poets 
weep! 

I was recalled from the melancholy 
into which this garden plunged me by 
the recollection of my business, and made 
my way back to the inner court without 
further pause. Here I had attempted but 
one door, and now seeing another under 
the gallery windows 1 crossed the court 
to it. To my amazement, 1 no sooner 
laid hand on the carven knob than it 
opened to me, quietly as on oiled hinges, 
and displayed to me the dim ending of a 
flight of stone steps. Now 1 had told 
myself that there were manifold reasons 
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why it would be an easy job to break 
into the castle, yet in all my tellings I 
had never dreamt of aught so easy as 
this. Reason was swift to account for it 
after several manners, yet all in all it 
savoured of the grotesque. 

But my momentary softness had given 
place again to a mad spirit of adventure. 
I flung prudence aside with a scoff, and, 
loosening my hanger, sprang up the stair, 
feeling before me with it. When mine 
eyes had become habituated to the gloom 
I found the place none so dark, and with- 
out stumbling reached an open door lead- 
ing into the gallery. On this threshold I 
paused, looking about me. My fortune 
lay buried in an antechamber at the end 
of this gallery which opened before me, a 
long, noble apartment, lit by its high 
windows into a checker-work of white 
patches and jet shadows. The moon, 
settling a little in the sky. flung these 
upon the floor in a lovely regularity, but 
did not serve to reveal more of the can- 
vasses that hung upon the further wall 
than here the dainty toes of a lady, and 
there the mailed feet of a knight. The 
sight had in it enough of strange to set 
me into a turn of philosophy on thus be- 
holding naught but the lower extremities 
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of mine ancestors, and I paced slowly 
along the gallery, saying to myself, "That 
ermine-edged robe and those scarlet hosen 
are surely my lord bishop's, he who died 
under King Harry;" or, "Those dainty 
satin shoes can belong to none other than 
my lady great-grandmother! " 

From this playful consideration I was 
rudely shaken as with a trumpet blast by 
a faint, clear sound that drove each sepa- 
rate drop of blood from my heart and 
struck me motionless — no other, indeed, 
than the tap of feet coming up the stair. 
I chanced to stand between the further 
windows, shielded in a patch of shadow, 
and as I turned my cheek, glistening with 
fear toward the door, 1 heard one step 
follow another stealthily to the landing, 
where they ceased. Now the hour, the 
silence, and the place together had con- 
trived to fling me into a fine scare, which 
was not fear of any man so much as a 
creeping dread that this grim approacher 
might not be human. This idea possessed 
me so that, although a habit of defence led 
me to lay hand on my sword, yet 1 seized 
it biUt weakly, and did not put much faith 
in it^ use. 

Al*''ter a moment's silence, during which 
my Jheart drummed loudly in mine ears, I 
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heard the door creak, and a thing that 
gleamed, followed by something darker, 
passed the first window in the white 
patch of moonlight. I remained where I 
was, dead still, and the cold in that gallery 
seemed to lay hold upon my very bones. 

The thing, whatever it might be, moved 
forward without noise until it crossed the 
second patch of moonlight ere 1 was 
aware. There was but one window 
now between me and it, and by this 
time 1 had regained something of my 
nerve, so stood on guard watching with 
a deal more coolness than 1 fancied was at 
my command. The appearance that had 
gleamed came slowly out into the near 
moonlight, and then 1 saw very well 
what it was — no other than the blade of a 
rapier reflecting the moon-ray like a mir- 
ror. As the point crept toward me the 
light played on the hand that held it — a 
thin, veined hand — and finally on a man's 
face above it — a lean, long-jawed, devil's 
countenance with wide-open, peering 
eyes, but a man's face in truth, and no 
ghostly apparition. 

This so relieved my spirit that it flung 
me by contrast into a whirl of anger ;j and 
when the man's whole tall figure ^came 
out plainly in the light 1 waited noi but 
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sprang upon him furiously. Our blades 
rang together, and I heard him set his 
teeth as we attacked each other. It was 
a strange, silent combat in that empty 
gallery ; no sound but the clink-clang of 
our meeting swords and the noise of pur 
breathing. We stood each on the edge 
of the darkness, our rapiers playing like 
jets of water in the moonlight between, 
each of us striving to draw his opponent 
into view and keep himself within the 
shadow. From the first 1 saw that the 
issue was like to go against me. 1 am 
accounted a fair swordsman, but 1 had 
not broken fast since the morning; I was 
chilled to the heart; my wrist was shaken 
by the various emotions of the last hour, 
the heat and cold, the wrath and sadness, 
the hope and daring and disappoint- 
ment. These things go speedily into a 
man's sword-arm. 

Yet we fought awhile with varying 
fortune and most savage intensity, until 
a thrust of his sent my blade clattering 
upon the pavement. My mortification 
was so great that 1 gripped my failing 
strength to spring upon and finish him, 
when, turning with this intention, 1 be- 
held him putting up his sword and re- 
garding me. 
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**So this,** he said grimly, **is my 
cousin Mark ? " 

"Sir Mark Lyonesse!" I cried a little 
giddily, and, snatching up my sword, 
made a pass at him. 

He moved aside to avoid my blade, 
making no motion to resume his own, 
and stood still, smiling. 

**We have had a good fight, cousin," 
he remarked; " 1 for one am satisfied." 

**Then I," was my rejoinder, pressing 
upon him, ** am dissatisfied for both." 

He made no haste to continue the com- 
bat. **Harkee, cousin," said he, **' 
would be very willing to oblige you, but 
'tis a dog's cold in this gallery, nor is the 
light of the best. 1 am exceedingly de- 
lighted to make your acquaintance, and 
although the manner of your visit is un- 
usual, yet 'tis none th^ less welcome." 

The sneer of this speech gave me back 
my nerve as nothing else could have 
done. 

'*! believe I have the honour of ad- 
dressing the Lord Strathclyde ? " I said, 
willing to match his politeness with the 
like. **May 1 ask what procures me 
your lordship's interference in my affairs ? 
My picture gallery," 1 continued, glanc- 
ing about, **is, as you say, damnably 
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cold, but your lordship's good company 
does not make me the warmer." 

**You are amazingly insolent!" he re- 
torted, and stayed an instant silent. 1 
leaned carelessly against the window 
frame, but my head rang with giddiness 
and fasting, and I dared not move my 
body lest he should notice my distress. 

When he resumed speech it was with- 
out a sneer. 

"Cousin Mark," said he, with an ap- 
pearance of courtesy, *Met us lay aside, 
for the moment, these unhappy differ- 
ences. When all's said, you are my kins- 
man. You must be heated with your 
bout at fence. There is some good Bur- 
gundy in my study, and some other 
trifles — a cold fowl, a pasty, and what 
not. Will you do me the favour to stay 
and sup ? " 

Now his talk of food threw me into 
such a) rage of hunger that even my pride 
drew Iftack, and 1 bowed my head at him 
exceeding haughtily in token of assent. 
Upon f my consenting, he turned about 
witho 'ut more words and preceded me 
throug^h the gallery, I keeping well be- 
hind t^hat he might not behold me stag- 
ger, foy r indeed our fight had wrung out 
the Ias.^t rag of strength in me. He went 
3 
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down the stair, and turning by a door to 
the right into a wing of the castle I had 
not observed, ushered me into a small 
room very bare of furniture, but contain- 
ing a goodly fire of logs and a table 
whereon were laid a fowl and a blessed 
smoking pasty, the mere sight of which 
melted half my wrath at the man. 

But 1 had determined to hold my own 
with him and feign no sort of obligation ; 
so, without ceremony or a glance at my 
host I made at once to the table, poured 
myself out a bumper of wine, and nod- 
ding cheerfully at him, drained it off. 

**You have a fine palate, my lord," 
said 1, for the wine hummed in my veins 
and stung me to still greater foolhardi- 
ness. **As l^live" — turning the bottle in 
my hand — ** *tis my old Burgundy of '77, 
the best in my cellars! Drink, sir! we 
will not spare it; 'tis not often you and I 
drink together.' 

He knit his brows at me, not moving 
to take the wine. In the candlelight 1 
could see him very well, a dry, ^ parch- 
ment-skinned devil, with a mouth ^et into 
creases, and little eyes under /peaked 
eyebrows that observed me sharpBy. 

**lf my nose be not deceived, 7 1 pro- 
ceeded, tossing my hat on a chlair and 
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seating myself at the table, **this looks 
to be pasty — venison pasty. May 1 serve 
you, sir ? No ? Tis my own red deer, I 
promise you, and none run fatter near 
London. And I see your lordship finds 
my chickens tender for the time of 
year." 

Talking thus, I loaded my plate and fell 
to, whistling cheerfully and keeping an 
eye on my gentleman. He looked at 
first as black as thunder, but after a mo- 
ment his brow cleared. He took a turn 
through the chamber, and broke into a 
fit of laughing that made me like him 
better than I had yet done. 

**Upon my soul!" he said, when he 
could speak, **this is truly Brian's son, 
for none other that 1 know could be so 
bold." 

** Tis the habit of the race," said 1 com- 
posedly, **to take everything, and so be 
beholden to no man." 

**You speak truth," said he; ** grati- 
tude was never a strong point with a 
Lyonesse." 

**ln which," I returned, helping myselt 
to a wing of the chicken, **we differ, 
doubtless, from the Strathclydes. Their 
very title, if I mistake not, was created 
by an early lord of Lyonesse, who thus 
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named an estate which he presented to 
the head of a younger branch of the 
family/' 

"You are well read," he retorted an- 
grily, "in family history." 

"Tis a most profitable study," said I, 
my mouth full of venison, "particularly 
during the last century. The virtues of 
loyalty and generosity are ably displayed 
in the record, together with the sins of 
greed and traitorous betrayal." 

"Add to these, sir," he returned, and 
his nostril whitened, "the forbearance 
of the present lord in entertaining speech 
with a saucy vagabond." 

"Lord Strathclyde," I said at this, 
very quietly, and rising to confront him, 
" your lordship will kindly bear in mind 
that should Prince Charlie have won a 
certain battle — at which 1 think you were 
not present — in place of King George, I 
who now address you would have been 
Duke of Strathclyde, and you would have 
been simple John Moray. Therefore, 
since we stand as we are by no effort of 
our own, but by the mere whim of For- 
tune, you reflect upon yourself any insult 
that you may cast at me." 

"You young cub!" he cried, glower- 
ing at me, " do you know to whom you 
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speak? Do you know that a word of 
mine will cast you into jail ? " 

**It would be your lordship's cus- 
tom," 1 made answer, **but fortunately 1 
possess nothing that your lordship can 
desire. " For it had been said of him — ^and 
I for one believe it — that it was he who 
set the soldiers on the trail of Sir Brian 
Lyon esse because he coveted the estate; 
and that when later the King was dis- 
posed to pardon and restore my unhappy 
father, it was prevented by the represen- 
tations of my cousin. 

Lord Strathclyde took a turn or so 
through the room in an apparent agita- 
tion ; while, having made an end of eat- 
ing, I rose and moved toward the door. 

** I thank your lordship for your hospi- 
tality," 1 said; ** the night is fine and cool 
for walking. I will trouble you no fur- 
ther, but will leave my castle in your 
good hands. Since you paid so high a 
price for it, I am disinclined to disturb 
you," and 1 made a feint to open the 
door. 

**Sit down!" he cried savagely, turn- 
ing about, and 1 obeyed him carelessly, 
whistling the while. 

** You shall not go forth to-night," he 
continued roughly; ** there is a room 
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somewhere; it shall serve your turn. I 
have a scheme in my head for your bet- 
terment, if you will.'* 

Now at any other time I would far 
liefer lie in the very snow than take refuge 
under his roof, but now for my fortune's 
sake must I stomach my pride and op- 
pose cunning to cunning. I had obtained 
entrance to the castle; I had one chance 
to find the ante-chamber and dig up my 
jewels, and to use this I must bear myself 
well. 

Lord Strathclyde sat down opposite 
me and surveyed my figure a long while 
in silence. 

** Have you no curiosity," said he at 
length, ** to know by what means I came 
to prepare for your worship's arrival ? " 

**The matter is beyond me," 1 replied 
with indifference; **in my father's day 
the Lords of Lyonesse were not given to 
spy-keeping." 

The taunt stung him, yet he was too 
anxious for the reason of my coming to 
note it. 

** When 1 heard — " he paused, leaning 
back in his elbow chair — **from a good 
friend of mine, that a young gentleman of 
a foreign appearance was swaggering in 
a coffee house with my name in his 
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mouth, it did not take me long to decide 
where to run him to earth." He spoke 
exultantly, and seeing that to reply would 
afford him the most satisfaction, 1 smiled 
carelessly and remained silent. This net- 
tled my lord. 

**What brings you here?'* he de- 
manded testily. 

** I am about leaving Europe for Amer- 
ica," I replied indifferently, "whence I 
may not return. I had a singular, unac- 
countable fancy to behold this place, 
which, although your lordship's, has, if 
my memory serve me, some connection 
with past events in my own family." 

**You run great risks," said he, pass- 
ing my sneer. 

"May be," I returned. "Tis not a 
matter I am wont to take much thought 
of." 

"Harkee, cousin," said he, affecting a 
tone of good-fellowship. "You may 
know that 1 have no male heir." 

"That, I am sure, is only your lord- 
ship's misfortune," 1 replied with an air 
of politeness. 

"Will you hold your tongue?" he 
roared. " I say 1 have but one daughter, 
who is as yet unwed. You are a well- 
appearing youth; what say you to our 
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clapping it up between us in such fashion 
that I shall intercede with his Majesty 
for your pardon, while you and my Maud 
shall make a match of it ? " 

**That should be for the lady to say, 
sir," I answered, hardly curbing my dis- 
gust at his notion of my simplicity. The 
Lady Maud Strathclyde, as I knew very 
well, was nearing forty, and there were 
good reasons why for all her money, 
she had made no match in town. Like 
father, like daughter, and no man hacj ever 
a good word to say of my lord. Thus 
did he think to reinstate himself in men's 
mouths by gaining my pardon, to cloak 
his infamous betrayal by a tardy act of 
justice, and finally to wed his daughter, 
whom he had rather see married to Old 
Nick himself than die what he was 
pleased to term a maid. My gorge rose 
at all this, so that I had much ado to 
keep from shouting in his face that, though 
I was an exile, though 1 had but two half- 
crowns in my pouch, though all Lyonesse 
Castle went with her as dowry, I would 
rot on the gallows ere I would lend my 
honour to such a bargain. However, I 
restrained myself to a considering silence 
that appeared to give him great satisfac- 
tion. 
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**We will go into this deeper on the 
morrow/* he said, rising with some cor- 
diality. " But it waxes late: get you to 
rest, and let there be no more talk of 
enmity between us." 

He took down a taper and conducted 
me to the door of my chamber, where, 
with many apologies (they had, he said, 
arrived in secrecy but that forenoon) and 
with many good wishes for my slumber, 
he left me to my reflections. 



CHAPTER III. 

THE LADY OF LYONESSE. 

Now there was nothing further from 
my intention than sleep, yet caution 
warned me to feign it for a time; so, lay- 
ing aside my coat, I jumped full-dressed 
into the bed and pulled the covers up to 
my chin. The hour must have passed 
midnight; in the dead silence within as 
without, it seemed credible to think that 
Lyonesse was sunk in customary deser- 
tion. 

The whole affair struck my considera- 
tion as monstrous, fantastic, and unnatu- 
ral. I reviewed in imagination Lord Strath- 
clyde's sour visage, my own impudence, 
which had not served me ill, and the 
sudden amity of our good-night parting. 
And here was I no nearer than before to 
my object, although bedded comfortably 
under the same roof with my fortune! I 
cast about in my mind how I should have 
been so deceived as to note no trace of 
man in the snow of the roadway; but 

84 
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when I glanced from the window and 
saw that the inhabited building was lower 
in roof than the main part, extending in a 
different direction than that I came by; 
when I beheld the near snow churned by 
horses' hoofs and pressed by wheels, it 
did not, after all, show me such a dolt. 
The Strathclydes must have entered the 
park at quite another road, and that 
part of Lyonesse Castle I had reviewed 
had been left undisturbed by their ar- 
rival. 

How Lord Strathclyde had got wind of 
my landing was no concern of mine. 
How to outwit him, to walk free under 
his roof with my heritage hidden in my 
bosom, to match greed with greed and 
cunning with cunning — this was my task, 
and I knew it no easy one. 

The time moved till I grew impatient, 
and judged the hour fit for my under- 
taking, so stepped to the window to see 
if any way lay thereabout. As I did not 
know where my lord might be lodged, 
nor how heavy a sleeper he might prove, 
I dared not risk the corridor unless the 
safer way turned hopeless. It was the 
second time that night I had risked my 
bones; but whether the good food and 
wine or a premonition of success, I know 
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not, certainly my heart had never been 
lighter, my spirit more scornful of any 
chance or peril. The blood jumped in my 
veins with a throb of adventure, and 
there was no encounter for which my 
boldness was not prepared. 

The darkness — for clouds had risen with 
the moon's going down — hampered my 
survey much ; but casting my eye below, 
I beheld a narrow stone ledge extending 
along the building under the higher row 
of windows till it met at right angles the 
roof of the picture gallery. At the place 
of my window the stanchions of the roof 
afforded support, although no straining of 
my neck could show me if this continued 
farther on. However, there was naught 
for it but a trial, with a broken neck if I 
failed ; so, kicking off my shoes and hold- 
ing my rapier between my teeth, I put 
my legs out of the window and began 
to pass my body slowly along the uncer- 
tain footing. 

The cold had been driven out of me by 
my lord's Burgundy; my hand and eye 
had regained their steadiness, so, but for 
the loose snow and ice coating the ledge, 
I fared very comfortably. It was too 
dark for me to see the ground, which was 
just as well (although I knew the building 
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was of no great height), as it lessened the 
chance of a tumble. 

My good fortune, however, did not 
last; for after going a good space and 
seeing a corner of the gallery well in 
sight, I was checked by a dip in the roof 
sloping over my ledge at such an angle 
as to give me no foothold, while the pro- 
jection was too steep to permit of my 
crawling upon the tiles. I stood and 
cursed, in much temper, then slipped 
into a sitting posture — Taith, it was like 
straddling a tight-rope! — and felt about 
with my feet for some new support. 
This they encountered in the shape of a 
window ledge, and by the air about 
my ankles I took the pane to have been 
left open by Providence for my especial 
salvation. So, without more ado, like a 
fool, looking neither to left nor right, I 
slipped down and whipped through it, 
drawing the casement to with a noise; 
and found, as might be expected, that I 
had fallen into a worse case than ever, 
for here stood I, coatless, in stocking 
feet, and bearing a naked sword like a 
bravo, at one extremity of a long, bare, 
tapestried chamber; while at the other, 
seated before a table whereon guttered a 
pair of candles, sat no less than a lady, 
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with her head on her hand as if in deep 
meditation. 

I cursed every star in heaven, but there 
was no retreat for me. The bang of the 
casement aroused her to her feet, where 
she stood looking on me with a knitted 
brow that drew out so strong a resem- 
blance to my host as to leave me in no 
manner of doubt whom I beheld. Assur- 
ance seemed the only horse to bestride in 
this dilemma, so I advanced rapidly to- 
ward her until I stood plain in the circle 
of light. 

At my approach the Lady Maud — ^for it 
could be none other — struck her open 
palm upon the table till the candles 
shook, demanding in a voice much like 
her father's for harshness, **May I in- 
quire, sir, the meaning of this intru- 
sion ? " 

Now the instant I saw she felt no fear 
my task became exceeding simple. I 
could have done nothing with a scared 
woman, as I could never bring myself to 
be rough, but I am an easy match for an 
angry one. Therefore I rejoiced to see 
that this determined virago displayed no 
touch of fear in her reddened cheek (under 
the paint), and was evidently not going 
to scream. 
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"Madam," I said, coming still nearer, 
and using a voice of entreaty, ** appear- 
ances and the hour are against me, but I 
do implore you to believe that I have no 
intention of disrespect. I am your un- 
happy cousin Mark, madam. Accident, 
cruel fortune, unhappy chance, have cast 
me before you in this plight, which should 
itself speak in my behalf." 

"Whatever your appearance in this 
chamber signifies," she replied, eying 
me coldly, " whether you are my cousin 
or no, I do not understand why your 
dress — which is scant enough. Heaven 
knows! — should be a voucher for your 
truth." 

"Surely, dearest madam," I rejoined, 
"if my errand had been impertinent, I 
had certainly paid the tribute to your 
charms of some attention to my dress ! " 
Whereupon I opened my hands and dis- 
played to her the palms, soiled and 
bleeding, and caked with soot from the 
roof. 

"You are very ready with excuses," 
she said scornfully, "but your appear- 
ance and your sword are sufficient of an 
insult. Who enters by stealth my father's 
castle, armed, and at midnight, for any 
good purpose? Unless you render in- 
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stantly an account of yourself I shall alarm 
the house." 

*Mf you do so, madam," said I, very 
coolly, and seating myself with my rapier 
laid across my knee, **I shall regret los- 
ing the pleasure of your acquaintance, 
and the possibility of your esteem, much 
more than the painful necessity I shall be 
under of a bout of arms in your boudoir. 
But I do not think I shall run away for all 
that. As for this weapon, which arouses 
your suspicion, I carried it in case any 
person should dispute my passage ; and, 
after all, it is powerless against my first 
enemy." 

**Then, in Heaven's name, what are 
you doing here ? " she demanded, in an 
outburst of impatience; **how dare you 
intrude upon my privacy ? I warn you, 
sir, you try me far." 

*' Sweet cousin Maud," I made reply, 
tranquilly, **I entered here to — to 



Taith, madam, what I see before me has 
clean driven my errand out of my head! " 
*'You are an impudent fellow!" she 
said, but her tone was mollified, and she 
sat expectantly waiting for me to proceed; 
nor was there any further talk of alarming 
the house. Lady Maud had a counte- 
nance too deeply marked with temper to 
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be handsome, yet her eyes were large 
and languishing, her figure commanding, 
and she had a pretty hand and wrist. 
Her hair was dressed and powdered; her 
gown a flowered brocade with a lace 
tucker; and a furred cloak thrown over 
the back of her chair served to protect 
her from the cold of that bare chamber. 
She had been occupied, on my entrance, in 
some exercise of arithmetic, for pen and 
ink stood on the table among pacquets of 
letters and papers, and sheets scrawled 
upon with figures. This table and two 
chairs were the only furniture of the place, 
which, hung as it was with tapestry, had 
once served as an audience chamber. 

There was something about the woman 
that chilled me, and the tales I had heard 
of her added to my niisliking; but I made 
up my mind my one hope lay in playing 
on her feelings of romance, trusting to 
my address for the rest. She was no 
coward, I saw, and few women would 
resist the temptation to aid a pretty fellow 
in any romantic predicament, particularly 
when it is fraught with a spice of peril to 
themselves. My experience of women 
taught me that they are ever most ready 
to run into danger on man's behalf when 
they add to his embarrassment by doing 
4 
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so, and when he would infinitely prefer 
them to keep well out of it. 

'* If you are in truth my cousin Mark," 
she began, seeming to forget all consid- 
erations in her curiosity, *' what do you 
here, to your peril and ours ? '* 

Observing her interest, I determined to 
run a great risk ; so, without further hesi- 
tation, I told her my errand, describing in 
moving terms my unhappy condition, and 
implored her help. 

**Fair cousin," I ended, looking pas- 
sionately on her, "you see before you a 
desperate man, in far worse plight than 
when he entered at your window. Then 
I knew my future, my fortune, lay under 
this roof; I did not know it also over- 
arched my happiness." 

The lady rested her cheek on her hand 
and seemed lost in thought. Once or 
twice she made as if to speak, but 
checked herself. When she spoke, at 
length, it was in an even voice of deliber- 
ation, as one who fully weighs the hazard 
of his choice. My romantics, as I was 
mortified to note, did not have an inch of 
effect on her. 

** Well, cousin Mark, although I do not 
know what will befall us if my father get 
wind of this, yet I am not so hard-hearted 
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as to refuse you. We will go seek this 
treasure of yours — which, for my part, I do 
not wholly believe in — and you shall know 
me your good friend and cousin through 
all this dividing circumstance." 

I seized her hand and pressed it, calling 
her "angel," for which she chid me; but 
in truth I liked her acquiescence as little 
as the rest. It was a thought too easy 
and deliberate, too cool, too free from ro- 
mantic impulse, and it cast me into seek- 
ing a motive. Moreover, I will trust a 
woman just as far as her eyes ; and in my 
cousin's, during my recital, I had marked 
a little gleam singularly covetous, and 
akin to the greed more plainly writ in her 
father's. True, I had spoken very little 
and very vaguely of the treasure itself ; 
but still a Strathclyde was a Strathclyde, 
and it was not well to cast myself wholly 
even into a woman's power without 
some reserve of protection. Therefore I 
glanced about the chamber in search of a 
suitable shield. Among the papers lying 
on the table there were several pacquets 
of letters ; these, on our preparing to go 
forth, she took up with much care and 
bestowed them in the pocket of her cloak. 
Thus she aided me greatly, for in the act 
of throwing her cloak over her, which I 
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took long to do, I found no difficulty in 
slipping out a handful of these valuable 
papers and taking them for a short time 
into my own keeping. 

We set softly forward, exchanging 
little speech, I bearing a sword and my 
lady a light. She had informed me that 
her father's sleeping chamber was at the 
other extremity of the building, so there 
seemed little danger in this torch-bear- 
ing. 

It was not long ere we gained the gal- 
lery, hurried through it — there were no 
moonlit patches on the floor now — and 
came at last into the goal of all my hopes, 
the little antechamber. It was a tiny 
room hung with torn and faded arras, 
having one window that looked upon the 
court. Mine eyes probed eagerly the four 
corners, and saw the carven mantel and 
tiled fireplace, saw them undisturbed, at 
the which my breast lightened immeas- 
urably. I had hardly realized how great 
was my stake on this, or how much I 
should lose were I to find the treasure 
slipped out of my fingers. Lady Maud, at 
my direction, set down the candle upon 
the hearth, where kneeling I might use the 
light, and producing my trowel I set to 
work upon the designated tile. Although 
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I had been so long in gaining the place, 
the work, now I was at it, seemed of 
the shortest; the slab gave easily to my 
tool, and there, plain under my gaze, lay 
the skin bag. 

As I laid hand on it there came a gasp 
in my ear, and looking up I beheld my 
cousin bending over me, her face a-twitch 
with excitement. ** Let me see!" she 
cried. I fended off her clutching hand 
and lifted the bag, but, as luck had it, I 
was hasty in the handling; a little heap 
of rings rolled out, sparkling in the candle 
flame, and my grandmother's famous 
carcanet of rubies followed ere I was 
aware. This last I snatched up hastily, 
stuffing it back into the bag, but not be- 
fore my cousin had got a fair glimpse of 
the jewels. Then I rose with composure. 

** Thanks to you, gentle cousin," I said, 
turning to her, **poor exile that I am, I 
have at last a chance to rise in the 
world; " and I made as if to lift the candle 
and go back whence we had come. 

**Stay a moment, cousin," she inter- 
posed, biting her lip. She took the candle 
from me and set it down once more. ** I 
have been put to much trouble and peril 
by this ; you will not let me go without 
some remembrance ? " 
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** Assuredly not," I replied, and thrust- 
ing my hand into the bag I drew out a 
ring clustered with diamonds, which I 
tendered her. She gave it a fillip so that 
it was knocked from my hand and rolled 
into a corner. 

**You are scarcely gallant, sir," said 
she, affecting to laugh, ** to offer me the 
smallest gem in your collection ! I have 
rings in plenty. That carcanet of rubies, 
now " 

"Madam," I interrupted, "it grieves 
me to deny a lady, and you above all 
others, but that ornament was my grand- 
mother's. I cannot part with it." 

"You would not have obtained it but 
for my aid ! " she cried, her face harden- 
ing. " I am sure you will not be so un- 
civil. I have a fancy for it, and for naught 
else. I pray you not to deny me." 

"I am stung to the heart, madam," 
said I steadily, " by that necessity." 

" Alas, Mark ! " she cried, and her voice 
seemed choked with weeping, " will you 
refuse the first request of your unhappy 
cousin ? Men call me fair, Mark, and you 
see I stoop to plead of you. I have a 
cruel father; I thought this night to have 
found a friend." 

"Your friend ever," I returned, press- 
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ing the hand she held to me, **but this 
you ask for is not mine to give ; it is my 
livelihood, my present maintenance, and 
my one hope for the future. Be content, 
sweet Maud, and ask me no more." 

**But you are strong," she protested, 
lifting her face close to mine, which 
tempted me not a whit; **you will not 
need this money; you will gain more. I 
am a weak woman, and your cousin. I — 
you see, I have no dislike to you. Surely 
you had rather give this jewel to my 

necessity!" 

**I cannot," I returned, looking upon 
her; ** we waste time in this discussion." 

There followed a pause, during which 
my lady paced the apartment. 

** Understand me," she broke out, her 
face moving with anger, ** I must have 
money! You hear me? I must! 1 am 
in desperate straits, and this very night 
my trouble would not let me rest. I am 
in debt. I am pressed for payment. I 
owe two thousand pounds at cards! " she 
burst out. 

**Tis grievous, madam," I replied; 
''would that I had a purse to offer you! 
But surely in Lord Strathclyde's afflu- 
ence " 

"My father is harsh," she continued, 
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clasping her hands together. **I dare 
not tell him ; he has had of late other ex- 
penditures. Cousin Mark, you behold 
me at your mercy. I have helped you to 
your desire ; that carcanet of rubies — 
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**Maud," I said, ** bethink you. The 
other jewels in this bag are of small 
value ; these rubies represent my only for- 
tune on this earth. Your father has my 
castle ; your rich garb came out of my 
rentals; would you take this last stay also 
from me ?" 

I know not what moved me to address 
her in this fashion, unless I hoped, for 
her own salvation, to espy some rill of 
womanly softness in the arid desert of 
her disposition. 

''Your castle! Your rentals!" she 
cried, letting her anger have full sway. 
*' You beggarly vagabond, how dare you 
so address the Lady Strathclyde! Give 
me what I demand instantly ! By right it 
is my father's, since all in this castle be- 
longs to him ; yet give me this, and I will 
be merciful and let you escape." 

I shrugged my shoulders, picked up 
my sword, and stepped toward the 
door. 

'Mf you will not" — she let her voice 
sink to a sudden, deadly quiet — ** I shall 
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this instant awake my father and tell him 
what you bear in your bosom." 

' * Twill be my unpleasant duty, madam, 
to prevent you," I rejoined, and stood 
before the door. 

A sneering smile crossed her face as 
she looked on me. **Fool!" she said 
mockingly, **do you not see I have lied 
to you.^ My father sleeps there" — she 
pointed to the ceiling; **the flooring is 
thin ; if I but raise my voice one note, he 
will be here!" 

Now, although I had taken means to 
thwart her without compunction, yet I 
confess that threatening a woman is a 
task not much to my taste. I had rather 
risk neck and fortune than lower my- 
self to a business so ungentlemanlike, 
but with this sh^-wolf there was only 
one way to deal. I had looked in vain for 
any sign of womanhood, and I must act 
as though the enemy were my equal. 

*' In such case," I returned deliberately, 
** it will be my interesting duty to place 
in Lord Strathclyde's hands this little 
pacquet, whose perusal will doubtless 
repay him by its piquancy." 

So saying, I held up to her eyes the 
papers I had stolen from her. She gave 
a great start, and her lips whitened as 
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she searched in the pocket of her cloak. 
Then she made a dash for it. ''Give 
that to me!" she cried, yet never raising 
her voice. ** Thief !" 

**Dear lady," I replied, smiling into 
her eyes as I held her off, ** I cannot let 
you have this as yet. It has a peculiar 
interest for me, throwing, as it does, much 
light on your amiable character." 

Fending her from me with one arm, I 
ran my eye over the papers the while, 
holding them well out of her reach. 

**This, if I mistake not, will greatly in- 
terest your father — * Losses at a game at 
cards this November ' — 'tis a pretty docu- 
ment! And this, — oh. Lady Maud! Lady 
Maud! these little indiscretions should 
never be committed to cold paper. By 
my faith, the gentleman has a pretty trick 
of protestation ! I marvel that these burn- 
ing vows have not ere now scorched out 
the paper whereon they are inscribed. 
What! silent, cousin? Pray call Lord 
Strathclyde ! " 

She dropped my arm with a moan and 
tottered against the wall, hiding her face. 
Most women's tears wring me to the 
heart, but this one moved me no more 
than a stone. I drew near and stood 
over her. 
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'* Hearken to me, madam/' I said 
commandingly. *M am a desperate man, 
and I do not change my determination. 
If you call your father, I will, on his en- 
trance, place this pacquet in his hand. 
He may get me hanged, but that will do 
you little good ; and yourself best knows 
if a father is like to take with serenity the 
contents of these papers. I mean you no 
manner of harm, madam, but I am anxious 
to get in safety from this place." 

She remained silent, hiding her face 
and making me no answer, and in that 
pause I began to realize for the first time 
that it was drawing on toward morning 
and my life toward jeopardy with every 
breath. Now I had observed that the 
door of the anteroom had a good lock, 
wherein stuck a big iron key. 

This sight stamped my decision. Time 
was galloping ; I should be off. I had no 
reason to trust the lady's word, and every 
reason to fear her revenge. So without 
more ado I stepped briskly up to her, 
clapped my palm upon her mouth, and 
fettered her hands cunningly by the aid of 
my belt and her own muffler. She had 
been taken too unawares to struggle 
overmuch ; likewise was she chilled with 
terror, and bound from fighting by her 
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woman's gear, so that in a moment I had 
her tied and gagged strongly, but not so 
as to hurt her. Then I placed the pack- 
age of letters before her frightened eyes 
in the pouch of her cloak, in the which, 
despite her struggles, I tenderly wrapped 
her. 

'*The air of this apartment is chill, 
madam," 1 said, making her a low bow, 
** let me entreat you to keep your cloak 
over your shoulders. Adieu, madam. I 
have the honour to wish you a very 
good-evening." Upon this 1 was out the 
door and had locked it, sped through the 
passages swiftly, and gained my sleeping 
chamber. 

Now I was in a fever to get me free 
from this evil place. 1 flung myself into 
coat and boots, bestowed my heritage in 
safety, and, once more opening my case- 
ment, clambered from it to a lower story, 
from there falling on a heap of soft snow. 
When I jumped up and shook the snow 
off of me, I saw that the long night was 
over; it was just dawn. 1 turned my 
back upon the castle of my forebears 
without a tear. The cruelty and greed, the 
lust and rapacity that met me face to face 
within its walls during the few hours I 
had spent there had shaken the sense 
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of ownership from me; my foot, I 
thought, could never tread again those 
sullied floors; and recalling the mad days 
of my father's housekeeping, I was re- 
minded of the place that was swept and 
garnished in order that it might take to 
itself seven devils mightier than the first. 
As for me, I was quit of it, and well quit; 
and if it was my fortune to build the 
house of Lyonesse anew in some stranger 
country, I promised myself that it would 
be in an air that I could breathe, the walls 
planted in strength, and at least the 
hearth flame pure. Lord Strathclyde 
might keep his acres, and keep them un- 
molested. 

On gaining my inn-lodging I aroused 
the house, declared I must set off, paid 
for my accommodation, and left a jewel 
with the hostess for breakfast and the 
hire of a horse. When the sun was up 
in the heavens I was already well started 
to the nearest seaport, where I lay two 
days in hiding before setting sail for Hol- 
land. Here I disposed of my family prop- 
erty to advantage, and some months later 
set sail for America. 



PART II. 

A GOOD TURN IN THE NEW, 



CHAPTER I. 

FROM THE RECORDS OF MR. DAVID 

BLAYTHWAIT, MERCHANT OF 

PHILADELPHIA. 

My life has been, I thank God, of so 
fair and gentle a tenor, shone upon by 
the clear skies and sunshine of this fa- 
voured province, that now in my latter 
years, when I see so many whose tongues 
are full of discontent, I am filled with 
gratitude at this serenity. True, from the 
first I have known the tooth of poverty, 
yet Providence so prospered my efforts 
as to reward me with a competency — in 
the flour trade — sufficient for my declin- 
ing years. Moreover, I have seen this 
my country take her stand young and 
vigorous among the nations ; I have been 
a witness, and in small measure a par- 
taker, of the hardships of those noble men 
by whose hands she has arisen; and I 
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have shared with them their joy at the 
fulfilment of liberty and the blessing of 
peace. Add to this that, with the excep- 
tion of a fever contracted thirty years 
ago in the marshes of the Delaware, my 
health has been unaffected by any notable 
indisposition ; and that I have at different 
times been honoured by the confidence of 
General Washington, Mr. Adams, and 
other men of weight, and you will agree 
that my lot has been a rarely blessed one. 
Indeed, I have cause to see how blessed, 
since I have observed the degeneracy of 
those younger men who have not pos- 
sessed those advantages ; who never lent 
a hand to rear the nursling Republic, and 
who now reap where they have not 
sown. 

Mine honoured father was one of the 
first members of the persecuted Society of 
Friends to follow the lead of the great Pro- 
prietary — ^first governor of this province 
and founder of this city — and to set up 
his altar in the wilderness. His tastes 
were simple, his habit of mind thrifty; 
his household was the abode of cheerful- 
ness and economy; his children were 
reared in hardy toil and the fear of the 
Lord. This was indeed the properest 
education, having in it much of the 
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strength and severity of the antique Ro- 
man. Lately — so I am informed by my 
niece, for my years and an affection of 
rheumatism prevent my going forth as 
often as formerly — our Philadelphia host- 
esses have taken to such lavish entertain- 
ment, three courses being often served to 
one guest, with cold meats and an abun- 
dance of wines on the sideboard, I am 
tempted to tremble for the health of the 
Republic, recalling the lax days of the 
Roman Empire, and the decline, through 
luxury and waste, of modern Europe. 

As I grew into manhood I found my 
disposition inclining me less and less to- 
ward the doctrines of the Society of 
Friends, so that I debated within myself 
what course I should take in the matter 
which might the least grieve mine hon- 
oured parents. But, my father dying 
about this time, I was spared the neces- 
sity of such an ordeal, and shortly after 
became a member of the Church of Eng- 
land and of the congregation of Christ 
Church. 1 was at this time placed in a 
thriving merchant's office; but the out- 
break of the War of Independence put an 
effectual check to mercantile transactions. 
I entered heartily into the combat, and 
my greatest grief was that a wound I 
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received at White Plains unfitted me for 
further service. However, I was com- 
forted by the knowledge that I need not 
thereby cease from serving my country, 
believing from my soul in the words of 
the Puritan poet, himself an exemplar, 
that ** they also serve who only stand and 
wait." 

I occupied, in truth, a position of some 
importance in this city during the latter 
part of the Revolution, and was compli- 
mented thereupon by Mr. Adams and 
other prominent persons. Of this, how- 
ever, it is not fitting for me to speak. 

The war had left me quite solitary. Of 
my nine brothers and sisters only two re- 
mained alive, and those in a strange land. 
Three of my brothers, more fortunate in 
martyrdom than I, lay in a soldier's grave, 
their young lives, I doubt not, stones in 
the wall of the nation ; privation had been 
the death of two of my sisters, no less 
martyred; and my only surviving rela- 
tion in the city was mine orphaned niece 
Lettice, a daughter of the Republic, seeing 
that she was born in its darkest hour, and 
had suflfered the loss of both parents in 
the cause of liberty. My competency, 
which was among the most sufficient in 
the town, made it easy for me to obey 
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the dictates of affection, and my niece be- 
came a member of my household. 

My Lettice was, at the time this history 
opens, turned of eighteen, of a sober yet 
cheerful disposition, and I was happy to 
hear, counted fair to look upon. She 
was, moreover, second to none in efforts 
of piety and charitable works ; a cunning 
housewife, standing high among the 
ladies of the place for her minced pies 
and syllabubs, and her distilled waters. 
Of these many a flask went to our friends 
at Christmas. Indeed, Lady Washington 
herself had praised Letty's cherry cordial, 
and had given my girl a recipe writ with 
her own hand for terrapins stewed in 
wine. 

Beyond all this, I had by no means 
neglected my Letty's intellect. In the 
evenings, when I was set down to my to- 
bacco, she would read under my direc- 
tion the works of the godly Milton or 
the pious Mr. Addison, the Lives of the 
Poets, by the excellent Dr. Johnson, with 
other works of history or meditation cal- 
culated to form in her an elegant taste in 
letters. She had, if anything, an over- 
fondness for music, and was wont to sing 
to her spinet such pretty airs as ** Phyllis 
in the new-mown hay," ** Fear no more 
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the heat o' the sun/' or, more stirringly, 
'* Here's a health to King Charles!" I 
had also for her a dancing-master, that 
she might not fall behind the other misses 
at the Assembly in grace or deportment ; 
and an agreeable foreign gentleman in the 
town spoke with her in the French lan- 
guage, and gave her some use of arith- 
metic. That my Lettice loved me well 
and was obedient to my will grew every 
day apparent, so that I could not have 
loved a daughter more, nor she, I think, 
a father. 

The year 1791 opened in a propitious 
manner in our community. I had cor- 
respondents in Switzerland and Holland, 
to advise me of the European condition 
of trade, and from one of these, in the 
spring of the year, 1 received information, 
part of which 1 shall here set down. The 
early portion of the letter contains matters 
of business which are not here neces- 
sary. 

**. . . Knowing your hospitable dis- 
position, I venture to recommend to your 
kindness a young gentleman of fortune, 
who purposes shortly to sail fdr the 
United States. Sir Mark Lyonesse is the 
son of one of those unfortunate persons 
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exiled after the '45 by reason of their devo- 
tion to the' cause of Charles Stuart. He 
has therefore passed his boyhood in travel 
on the Continent, and, having recently 
come into a small fortune, is desirous of 
exploring the world yet further, begin- 
ning with your country. You will find 
Sir Mark of an entertaining and vivacious 
disposition, marked with foreign quick- 
ness, yet prone to observe and to con- 
sider. In his manner he is elegant with- 
out affectation, and shows to be a man of 
birth and distinction. He will set sail (so 
he informs me) in August of the present 
year, by the brig * Fanny Truelove,' and 
should therefore, if he be blessed with a 
favorable voyage, make his appearance 
on your shores not later than October. 
1 would say in conclusion, excellent sir, 
that you will find this youth not un- 
worthy of your sponsorship to the gen- 
teel and reserved society of the capital, 
whereof you are one of the most notable 
members." 

This letter, after perusal, I docketed 
and laid aside ; forgetting this affair, if the 
truth must be told, among the more 
pressing concerns with which 1 was oc- 
cupied. 



CHAPTER II. 

THE HOSPITALITIES OF THE CAPITAL. 

Upon a crystal afternoon in the early 
part of October I set forth just as the 
State-House clock beat two, down to 
Price and Mickleth waiters wharf, where 
some hundredweight of flour was stored 
that I must needs see to the shipping of. 
Dominie Robert Proud encountering me, 
entered into speech concerning some 
recent theological works newly arrived 
from England, and so beguiled my steps 
with his conversation that I lingered more 
than is my habit. Indeed, by the time I 
set foot upon the wharf I found Mickle- 
thwaite gone thence to dinner, and was 
in the act of turning me homeward again, 
when I was accosted by a mariner of very 
civil appearance, whose message turned 
out to be that if this was Mr. David Blay- 
thwait, he was stayed for at the next 
wharf by a young gentleman newly 
landed from the brig ** Fanny Truelove." 
This encounter put me in instant mind of 
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the letter of whose contents you have 
knowledge, and being not a little vexed 
at mine own negligence in a manner 
touching my hospitality, I bade the fellow 
lead at once to the place, where I saw a 
number of black men at work unloading 
the ship. 

The passenger to whom he guided me 
was seated in an attitude of some despond- 
ency upon a heap of kegs and cases. 
His appearance, of which I took shrewd 
observation, was distinguished ; his dress 
bespoke gentility ; his carriage was noble, 
and his face and figure strong and comely. 
He was a tall young gentleman of a slim 
habit, dressed in a suit of plain blue 
cloth, with a sea cloak flung over him. 
His face, turned smilingly toward my ap- 
proach, was bronzed and bold, with eyes 
at once resolute and reserved, and lips 
that betrayed impatience; it was of a 
darker complexion than many English 
youths, and the hair, which he wore 
unpowdered, likewise exceeding darkj 
Altogether, this was my measure: a 
man I might quarrel with from his hasty 
judgment, his impetuous action, or h'm 
impatient temper, but by whom a faub] 
once recognised would be acknowledged 
and whose behaviour would be honoura /. 
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ble. His manner, as we exchanged greet- 
ings, displayed a certain foreign vivacity ; 
his address was genteel, and I had every 
reason to congratulate myself on his 
acquaintance. 

**I am beyond measure grieved, Sir 
Mark," I hastened to assure him, *'that 
you should have had so cold a greeting, 
and none present to give you the proper 
welcome. Believe me, 'tis not our cus- 
tom. I have belied my title of Philadel- 
phian, by permitting other concerns of 
business to crowd from my remembrance 
the date of your arrival." 

** Pray do not offer any apologies, Mr. 
Blaythwait," replied he, very courteously; 
**'tis I who should ask your pardon for 
intruding my affairs upon your kindness. 
In faith, sir," he continued, laughing, '*if 
you did see me sitting doleful there on my 
chest, the kindness of my reception hath 
instantly dispelled my sadness, which 
was due not at all to any neglect of yours, 
but merely to the circumstance of my 
being new landed in a strange country." 

I gave instant orders to the negroes 
who were busied with the stranger's 
effects to have them delivered at once to 
my house ; but to this Sir Mark would by 
no means consent. 
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** Consider, my good sir!" he cried. 
*'How do you know you will like me? 
No, no, I cannot consent thus to impose 
upon your hospitality. Direct me, I beg, 
to a tavern, where I shall make shift to 
do very well, I promise you." 

** A friend of mine, a stranger, sent to 
a tavern!" I repeated in horror. *' Par- 
don me. Sir Mark, but that is not our cus- 
tom ; 1 should be cried over the town if I 
allowed it. However, 1 will protest no 
further at present, because 1 am confident 
when you know more of our habits you 
will understand that such an arrangement 
would reflect the greatest discredit on me 
and on my household." 

Thereupon, telling the porters that I 
would send my servant to take charge, I 
inquired if he had dined, and finding 
he had not, we turned our steps toward 
the London Tavern. Here, where I was 
well known, we had speedily set before 
us food and wine of the best, in a pro- 
fusion that seemed equally to gratify and 
surprise my guest. I found in him a 
most entertaining companion; free in 
words for our community, and sometimes 
of deplorable irreverence, but withal of 
an infinite spirit and good humour. My 
interest in him, no more than was natu- 
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ral, seemed to move him unaccountably; 
his eye softened with good will, and he 
referred to my proper solicitude with re- 
peated wonder and gratification. I found 
him surveying me with a kind of puzzle 
and half suspicion that led me to imagine 
his life had not held overmany friends, 
and to treat him therefore with increased 
freedom and kindliness. He for his part 
busied himself to entertain me, interest- 
ing me deeply by his account of conti- 
nental cities and their godless inhabitants. 
I took occasion during his discourse to 
thank Heaven that I was the member of a 
clean and sober State under the control 
of firm and pious minds, which thanks- 
giving seemed not a little to arouse his 
surprise. He asked me a thousand ques- 
tions, betraying in them, although much 
intelligence, a lamentable ignorance of the 
extent and resources of the Republic, as 
well as a total misconception of our Gov- 
ernment. This impression I made it my 
duty to correct, setting before him the 
actual accomplishments of our rulers, and 
instancing so many examples of their 
dogged adherence to principle that I cast 
him into meditation, during which he 
whistled softly to himself. 
Dinner being over, we set forward, as I 
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fused the crown in the open market- 
place, yet took it after all ; so is this man 
greater than Caesar or Alexander, or any ; 
for 'tis a chance that comes to a man but 
once in a thousand years, and brings with 
it power and majesty and glory." 

'M take you," he inquired, ''that he 
makes no strike for absolute rule ? " 

''Nay," I cried, " he disdains it." 

"Then," said he lightly — yet I could 
see he was struck — " he is either a great 
man, as you say, or else he is but a chilly- 
blooded fool." 

" Those who served under his banner 
will tell you if he is cold-blooded," said 
I; "and ask Lord Cornwallis if he be a 
fool." 

"The people, then," he asked, "give 
him their complete confidence ?" 

"He has enemies," I made answer, 
"as every good man must among those 
evil. But look. Sir Mark, 1 think you 
shall see him come forth ; 'tis just upon 
his hour." 

At that moment, indeed, the house 
door opened, and the President came out 
with Mr. Lear, his secretary. He paused 
an instant on the threshold, and perceiv- 
ing me, greeted me very kindly in return 
to my salutation; and then proceeded 
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down the street with the manner of dig- 
nity that was his by nature. 

**What do you think of him?** 1 in- 
quired of Sir Mark, who remained silent. 

** He is a fine figure of a man," he re- 
plied with reluctance. '* 1 had fancied 
him smaller ; but yon is a soldier, and he 
has a horseman*s knee." 

* * You observe, " said I, * * that he puts no 
more state on his back than he does on 
his house." 

*M see it very well," he returned. 
** Yes, and I espy a certain natural king- 
liness in his manner that gives him more 
an air of command than 1 had supposed. 
Tis indeed remarkable. Can 1 be mis- 
taken ? Pshaw! 'tis not in nature ! " 

He repeated these remarks as if talking 
to himself, and thus I let them pass un- 
questioned. It was not my place to boast, 
but to prove, and not until later in our 
acquaintance did 1 understand their tenor. 

The afternoon had gone by in agreea- 
ble converse ; dusk was already embrown- 
ing the sky when we bent our steps 
toward my house, where my guest had 
consented to take his evening meal. The 
door stood on the latch. I led the way at 
once to the kitchen. This, however, I 
regretted, for there stood Letty, her 
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sleeves rolled up, and in her pinner — the 
French finer'y laid aside — frothing a sylla- 
bub for supper! 

The sight of her thus before our guest 
somewhat disconcerted me, but Letty 
not a whit. She made Sir Mark a laugh- 
ing courtesy and cried him welcome; 
then, leaving the syllabub, which indeed 
had frothed up stiff and good, she came 
to me, giving me my house coat and slip- 
pers. Sir Mark meanwhile seemed smit- 
ten with shyness, for although she made 
him many a polite inquiry, he did no 
more than stammer out a ** Yes, madam," 
or, ** I am obliged, madam," with the de- 
meanour of a schoolboy. Letty then 
filled our pipes, and we sat down, my 
guest following her movements with an 
attention that flattered me, although Letty 
was far too busied in helping Phoebe, 
the black woman, lay the cloth for sup- 
per, to be discomposed by his steady 
scrutiny. 

During the meal Sir Mark's tongue be- 
came unloosed; he complimented Letty 
on her cakes, and 1 promised him that, 
as the winter advanced, he should taste 
of her minced meat. This exchange of 
civilities led us all into a greater familiarity 
one with another; and the look of soft- 
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ness and comfort in Sir Mark's eye led 
me to surmise that there was a novelty for 
him in the peace of our home fireside. This 
conjecture added pity to my hospitality, 
so that I laid ceremony aside and began to 
treat him like a son. 

Letty soon began to show the interest 
of youth in his adventures, leading him 
after a little to the full recital of his re- 
covering the buried jewels, which he 
has himself fully set forth in another 
place. The manner of this was suffi- 
ciently strange to our ears to hold us 
more than a romance; nor was it con- 
cluded until long after the tea service had 
been put away. And here let me set 
down that there was much in this recital to 
cause me the prick of uneasiness — much, 
indeed, displaying a reckless, worldly 
spirit such as I feared might shock my 
Letty's sensibilities. Sir Mark's relatives 
did not seem people of pious behaviour 
or correct sentiments ; and although I ac- 
quitted him of any blame in his dealings 
with them, yet there were scenes in the 
history which impressed me as ungen- 
teel. But 1 was, after all, not displeased 
to have it told, nor to see that Letty fol- 
lowed him breathless, with attentive eyes 
and lips, as I hold it well for a maid to 
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know that there are all sorts and condi- 
tions of men in the world. 

It was ten o'clock when the tale was 
told, and Sir Mark arose, saying — and I 
think sincerely — that his evening had been 
so agreeable to him, who had never 
known a home, that he feared he had 
outstayed his welcome. 

** And now. Sir Mark," I said to him, 
**that you have seen how slight a matter 
is our domestic economy; and, moreover, 
now that your bed is made, and your 
pacquets set above in your chamber, you 
will no longer, I am sure, hurt me by ad- 
herence to your first decision." 

He turned from one to the other of us 
doubtfully, and said, hesitating, '* If Miss 
Blaythwait will not be discommoded — if 
Miss Blaythwait is willing — 
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** Indeed!" cried my girl, ** what sort 
of American would you make of me, Sir 
Mark, to turn a stranger out-of-doors at 
ten o'clock, and after he had entertained 
me so agreeably ? Nay, sir, let me join 
my prayer to my uncle's, that you will re- 
main our guest for as long as pleaseth 
you, and let us have no more of this folly." 

At the which, as may be supposed. Sir 
Mark had nothing further to say, but let 
me conduct him to his chamber. 



CHAPTER III. 

A ROUT AT MRS. BINGHAM's. 

It is not my purpose herein to set 
down an account of society in the capi- 
tal during the present year of residence, 
still less to enter into a description of 
those balls, assemblies, routs, levees, and 
suppers to which it was mine honour and 
pleasure to introduce my guest. These 
vanities are unbecoming my years as well 
as my thoughts, that should be set on 
things higher, and were entered into 
chiefly from my Letty*s urging — done 
with that commixture of coaxing and flat- 
tery which makes us waxen in the hands 
of our children. 

"All the weighty men of the town 
were to be at Madam Such-an-one's. 
Did Uncle David think himself an octo- 
genarian, that he must needs talk of sit- 
ting at home in his old coat ? And the 
new wig that had been sent him from 
London, was he never to wear that? 
Moreover, had not Mrs. Bingham herself 
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spoken after him, saying that such or 
such an assembly had lacked his dis- 
tinguished appearance? And, worst of 
all, here was poor Sir Mark dying for a 
minuet, but too modest to go without 
him! " As to this latter reason I had my 
doubts, for I had not observed modesty 
to be a prevailing quality in my guest's 
disposition ; and if Letty won me in the 
end, as she usually did, it was from a cer- 
tain twinge of guardianship that told me 
I had best have an eye to the child and 
her doings. 

Nevertheless, there were occasions 
when I needed no flattery or persuasion, 
and one of these was when we were 
bidden to a grand rout at Mrs. Bingham's, 
where most of the fashionable and much 
of the weighty society of the town was 
to assemble. The manifold charms and 
sensible conversation of this lady gath- 
ered around her men of parts as well as 
of place; her position gave her high 
standing in the senatorial set, while at her 
hearth opposing factions and clashing 
politics met to drink together of the polite 
beverage, and to mingle in courteous and 
unprejudiced discourse. Therefore it 
chanced that, while the young people 
were elated at the thought of beaux and 
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dances, we elders were not fearful of a 
wasted hour, for a man needed to be of 
an insociable spirit indeed if he lacked en- 
tertainment at Mrs. Bingham's card tables. 
This rout which I speak of occurred in the 
month of December, before Christmas. 
I was determined not only that Sir Mark 
should go, but that he should see how 
my niece, whom he had beheld hitherto 
only at little private parties, bore herself 
at an assemblage of note, and how she 
fared among the beauties of the town. 
Not that I wished to encourage in her a 
spirit of levity, nor to undervalue those 
qualities of distinguished retirement that 
had ever been my pride; yet I was ex- 
tremely desirous that such a traveller and 
observer of many societies should see 
that a republican maiden need yield noth- 
ing to continental madams in gentility of 
behaviour. 

With this in mind, I called my Letty to 
me and told her that I feared she had no 
suitable attire for such a ceremony, de- 
siring her to go to the mantua-makers 
and be as fine as was consistent with 
modest elegance. I have often wondered 
why the women, who are mostly readier 
and fonder of books than are men, should 
be so moved at the notion of mere finery. 
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Certainly Letty took me right heartily 
about the neck to kiss me, which pas- 
time we were at when Sir Mark stood 
before us. 

** Look at him I " quoth my girl, laugh- 
ing and pointing at me; for indeed I was 
somewhat scandalized at her high spirits, 
and was whispering her to be more cir- 
cumspect. ''Oh, best of uncles! Shall I 
not go fine on the night of the ball, gen- 
tlemen?" 

She made us, as if in mockery, a swim- 
ming courtesy, and then went through 
some paces of a minuet, her head, where- 
on the unpowdered curls burnt in the 
sunshine, thrown aback, and her hand 
curved aloft as if to a visionary partner. 
The sight stirred pride in me to see my 
maid so straight and shapely, so that I 
encouraged her. But Letty's moods were 
swift to change. 

** And what will you have for supper, 
sirs ? Buckwheat cakes, or pig's fry ? 
Speak, my lord ! *' quoth Letty, pulling a 
solemn face, ** the cook waits! " 

I turned to Sir Mark to ask his prefer- 
ence, but he was staring at the girl as if 
bewitched, and did not heed me. 

'* Let it be what you will," cried Letty; 
arfd making us a second courtesy, she 
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vanished, tapping her little heels on the 
staircase, Sir Mark after her. Ten min- 
utes later, glancing through the kitchen 
door on my way to the street, I beheld 
him with his elbows on the chopping 
block and his chin in his hands, watch- 
ing Letty stir the batter, which she did 
so slowly that I had a mind to call out to 
her the cakes would be tough. There 
was an unbecoming redness in her 
cheeks, too, from bending over the fire, 
and it was in my thoughts, as I closed 
the house door, to charge her not to per- 
mit our guest's engaging her in talk under 
such a disadvantage. But, after all, I 
knew the young must to the young, and 
I had no heart to check her interest in the 
lonely young man. 

When the great night befell, we three 
set out, all in our best attire, and second 
to none in the colony. My new tie-wig 
sat exceeding well, and the velvet of my 
coat was of Genoa. Letty's dress, which 
she displayed to us in the kitchen before 
starting, was a rich white satin patterned 
in silver and ornamented with myrtle; 
nor have I ever seen my niece more 
blooming in her appearance. Sir Mark, 
who had entreated the favour of her hand 
for the minuet, was becomingly habited 
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in a coat of claret-coloured velvet with 
Mechlin ruffles. It did a thought mar 
my content that while my niece gave me 
a ribbon to wear on my coat, yet Sir 
Mark's white-and-silver breast knot could 
have been embroidered by no fingers save 
those of Letty herself. That she should 
have preferred a stranger, I confess, cha- 
grined me. But why dwell 1 on these 
vanities, that are nothing to the man of 
serious and godly disposition ? 

The entertainment was of that noble 
order for which the hospitable Mrs. Bing- 
ham was ever famed. For those who 
enjoyed it there was dancing, and I had 
the satisfaction of seeing Letty handed up 
into the first set amid flattering comments 
from all present. Myself spent the even- 
ing more sedately, sitting down to a rub- 
ber with Judge Shippen for partner; for 
opponents Mr. Adams, and the venerable 
Mr. Benjamin Chew. There was, of 
course, a luxurious profusion of refresh- 
ment in the best style, including game 
and side dishes. I found a thought too 
much wine in the sauces ; nor were the 
minced pies so well flavoured as Letty's 
— Mr. Adams agreeing with me in this 
estimation ; yet, on the whole, a most de- 
lightful entertainment to eyes and palate. 
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The gentlemen that came into the card- 
rooms from the ballroom were full of 
compliments for me on the dear child's 
grace and elegance, with more than one 
sly jest on the subject of Sir Mark's atten- 
tions to her that, 1 confess, smote me 
suddenly with new and disagreeable sen- 
sations. Mr. Hamilton, indeed, said some- 
thing to me about the ** romance of a 
youthful knight-errant," and to be ** pre- 
pared for' a wedding in the house," that 
threw me into a considerable perturba- 
tion, so that 1 revoked, and was rebuked 
a bit testily by the judge on my careless 
play. For myself, 1 saw little of the 
gayer side of the ball, our discourse being 
of the body politic, the President's pro- 
posed journey to the South, and other 
topics. More especially did we speak of 
those ugly murmurs heard of late, which 
seemed to signify that we had a body of 
malcontents in the midst of us, although 
no person present could give name even 
to one of these with any certainty of jus- 
tice. Mr. Adams spoke at length of the 
manner in which these dangerous reports 
had grieved and annoyed the President, 
**who," he concluded, **must not only 
meet with opposition in the Legislature, 
but must as well be troubled with vague 
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mischiefs that none can define with ex- 
actness." I had heard something of this; 
indeed, I knew that the new Constitu- 
tion, wise as were its framers, had bred 
much dissatisfaction. There had at all 
times been men among us who refused 
to receive and acknowledge the pres- 
ent Government, and these 1 knew, 
would stick at no disloyalty or dis- 
honour. 

'*It would seem as though treason 
were meditated against the State in some 
hidden manner," one remarked; **does 
there appear to be any cause, your Ex- 
cellency ? " 

Mr. Adams shook his head. **The 
discontented need no cause," he made 
reply ; *' any pretext will fly their banner. 
Nor is it unlikely that there should be 
some who, disappointed of hopes or ad- 
vancement, should take this opportunity 
to manifest their ill-will." 

*' And does suspicion light with assur- 
ance upon no one head ? " I asked the 
Vice-President. 

'' As far as goes in my knowledge, Mr. 
Blaythwait," he returned, '* scandal gives 
us but one name, that of Mr. John Bene- 
zet yonder, who if I recollect, was never 
an ardent patriot at the best of times, and 
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therefore, as his violent love of country 
since the war hath met with no sub- 
stantial reward, seems to meditate some 
disloyalty. Heaven knows what!" 

**They say he is broken in business 
and cannot long stand." 

''Aye, and his scapegrace son hath 
wasted his substance." 

'* Small pity! Was he not hat in hand 
to Howe ? " 

**Twould surprise none to hear tell of 
his treason. He hath a heart full of venom 
at his loss of election." 

These observations, with much head- 
wagging, passed about in the group, for 
all present knew the man, and knew at 
what weight to rate him. There were 
those of us, indeed, with tales that we 
could tell, and yet who forebore, marking 
the occasion as unfitting. In place thereof 
we then fell a-talking of the signs of the 
times and the future of the Common- 
wealth. The game at cards was over, 
and we were gathered together in a 
harmonious group, several gentlemen 
from the ballroom. Bishop White and Sir 
Mark among them, having joined us, with 
other merchants and patriots. 

**The times move on," so said the 
bishop. *'Will those who succeed us 
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take up our banner and bear it forward 
with the same zeal ? " 

'*Do you doubt it?" I exclaimed. 
''Our children's actions lie in our hands. 
In the cradle, at the mother's knee, at the 
school desk, it is our place to give them 
the watchword, * God and the Common- 
wealth ! the Republic before all ! ' With 
this in their ears they will not forget their 
sacred duty, they will not shirk their 
share of the task. And when the time 
comes that we go down to the dust, 
gentlemen all — aye, and the greater one 
than we — surely our children will in turn 
pass this burden to their children, and to 
their children's children." 

A sort of solemnity seemed to fall upon 
the company at these words, in which I 
had spoken my heart. 

''Yea, if they are one with us,"* re- 
plied the bishop, "in thought, in am- 
bition, and in faith. But men change, 
and there is no reason to hope they will 
be. What if they became a nation of 
conquerors, glutting their appetite in 
blood and power, disputing inch by inch 
with the mother country for the sover- 
eignty of the globe? How will our 
maiden flag look then ? " 

"To my mind," said Mr. Adams, set- 
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ting down his glass of port, '' I fear such 
a development less than the danger that, 
I am persuaded, lies in a subtler and 
more difficult indifference than any we 
have as yet defined. We who are about 
to die have been the builders of a palace ; 
others may come after us, mayhap, who 
will refuse it for a dwelling.'* 

''Surely, sir,'* I broke in, ''the time 
will never come when every true-born 
American will not feel singing in his soul 
that peal which warns him of duty to his 
country ? True, we have been the hewers 
of wood and the drawers of water, but 
we are full of vanity if we suppose that 
our end leaves the work completed. Nay, 
sir, the succeeding generations will be 
bound, as we are, by a thousand tender 
bands of obligation to the soil, and it will 
still be each man's and woman's task to 
bring a jewel of gold to the building of 
the tabernacle." 

"I would fain think with you," Mr. 
Adams made answer slowly in the pause 
that followed my speech, "and yet we 
cannot disguise from ourselves that peace, 
the tender safeties of home, and release 
from anxiety concerning the morrow, 
have already wrought a change in the 
temper of our people. There may come 
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a generation, sir, in which the leaven of 
our ancestors will work more strongly — 
a softer people, a people of chiselled 
tastes, of pampered palates, of dazzled 
eyeballs. They will be a rich people and 
a powerful, and they will plunge into life 
with zest and with desire. To these, 
perhaps, the strength and sternness of 
this nation will make no appeal. These 
may refuse that obligation for which we 
have bled and suffered ; these may for- 
get the need of their country, now and 
always, for each man's service. These 
may bring no jewel to the tabernacle, but 
may waste their substance like the prodi- 
gal in a far country; their children may 
speak other tongues and be reared amid 
other traditions, and to these that com- 
mon appeal, ' The Republic before all ! ' 
may mean nothing and less than noth- 
ing ! " 

He spoke with an energy that brought 
sorrow with it, and yet no one of us was 
filled with words to combat this declara- 
tion. 

'' And each day a man forgets his coun- 
try and his country's honour," said the 
bishop solemnly; **each day that he sits 
in his birthplace as in a camp, neglectful 
of the soil that nourished him and the 
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goodliness that is his heritage; eager to 
wade in pleasure up to the neck, full of 
the lust of the eye and the pride of life ; 
eager to be gone and to go further than 
his neighbour, selfish, indifferent, foolish, 
— each day that man adds to the nation's 
burden, and sets her one place lower on 
the honour roll of God ! " 

It was Sir Mark who broke the pause 
following this observation. 

**This change has not, sir, come about 
in the elder powers," he said, addressing 
Mr. Adams with great respect. ' ' For what 
cause should the United States differ from 
these ? " 

''The causes, sir, are constitutional," 
Mr. Adams replied. *' Bethink you that, 
in Europe, government and people have 
grown together; the families are welded 
to the soil; they cannot be torn apart. 
But, with us, men are yet discoverers and 
experimenters. Here is a new continent 
filled with an old and dominant race, a 
young giant pulsing with vigorous fire. 
Our generation conquers, the next feeds 
upon the fruit of conquest; and who 
knows how long a man, whose very 
grandfather, mayhap, was strange to the 
soil, may hold himself bound to its wel- 
fare ? " 
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*' As I take you, then," Sir Mark pur- 
sued, "you fear that the charms of age 
and tradition may prove too much for the 
prosperous citizen of your land?" 

''You have correctly stated my mean- 
ing, sir," was the answer. 

*'But surely," said the other, '*you 
would not hinder any man from follow- 
ing that life, no matter in what continent, 
to which he is called by temper or in- 
clination ? " 

**I am far," Mr. Adams replied, ''from 
setting bounds to any man's liberty, or 
disputing his right to dispose of his exist- 
ence, and yet " — bringing his hand down 
violently on the table — "the family is the 
State ! Every hearthstone whereon rises 
the vestal flame, every roof under which 
man establishes himself with wife and 
children, is an integral part of the Repub- 
lic, and owes a sacred tithe to the com- 
monwealth. If there should be, as in 
time no doubt there will be, men of ele- 
gant taste, of proficiency in the arts, of 
graceful excellence in letters, assuredly so 
much the more has their country need of 
them; so much the more should they 
bring their good gifts to her, thus help- 
ing to lift her still higher among the an- 
cient nations. But I fear " — and he spoke 
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so low that those about bent to hear — '' I 
fear for my country in the hands of the 
rich and the idle! I fear that when our 
story has become old and our task fin- 
ished, men may forget they too have 
work to do, and among their manifold in- 
terests may omit to teach their offspring 
that one first sacred law of duty to the 
Republic.*' 

We were all, I think, moved in our 
hearts by his words, and kept silent until, 
a little later, he rose to take his depar- 
ture. My meditations laid hold on me 
and kept me pondering in a curtained 
doorway, when a voice that I knew well, 
and disliked much, struck upon my ear. 
'*If you will do us the honour, sir, the 
night is yet young, our assemblage, I 
dare be sworn, will give you interest" 

The voice was that of Mr. John Bene- 
zet, but just now so unfavourably spoken 
on; his back was toward me, and his 
figure hid the face of his companion. 

*' I will come," was the answer, given 
with some haughtiness, *'yet be sure, 
Mr. Benezet, that as yet I bind myself by 
no oaths." 

**None are needed," replied the other, 
and turning, he let me see that the man he 
addressed was indeed Sir Mark Lyonesse. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

ANOTHER KIND OF ROUT. 

Now I was very far from being pleased 
at the acquaintance which this agreement 
seemed to point, yet also very undecided 
how to lay hands on the matter. It would 
never do, that I knew, for any guest of 
mine to go hand-in-glove with so notori- 
ous a timeserver as John Benezet, a man 
swinging from Jefferson to Hamilton, and 
whose career during the war had been a 
series of shifts and double dealings. John 
Benezet had been too complaisant to 
Lord Howe at the time of the British oc- 
cupancy to hood the eyes of any patriot ; 
his dealings in the matter of trade were 
not above whispering, and there were 
wilder tales afloat that seemed to indicate 
even fuller measures of disloyalty and dis- 
honesty. Mr. Benezet's company, there- 
fore, was not craved by men of principle 
and weight. Moreover, as I had but just 
got the appointment of Director to the 
new created National Bank, it behooved 

88 
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me to walk exceeding wisely, and have a 
care with what men I chose to be 
friendly. Yet I was extremely loath to 
interfere in any manner with my guest's 
disposal of his time; and I would never 
have done so but for an unforeseen oc- 
currence. 

It was in the last of December, perhaps 
a fortnight after the merry-making at 
Mrs. Bingham's, on one Saturday fore- 
noon I sat in mine elbow chair. The 
English packet had put in the night be- 
fore ; I had received my usual bundle of, 
newsletters and journals, and was plunged 
so deep in the alarming tidings from 
France that I puffed away at my pipe, 
never noting it was not alight. The room 
was peaceful, brightened with sunshine 
that lay broad on the floor, and Letty 
moved about at her household business as 
usual, not singing, but in silence, and 
with a manner of some heaviness. 

In the midst of this comfort there ap- 
peared on my doorstep no other than Mr. 
Tobias Lear, the President's own secre- 
tary, and bearing in his face such moving 
signs of a strong agitation that I was 
stirred to rise, and with mine own hand 
unbolted to him. 

''AH is lost, Mr. Blaythwait! "— such 
7 
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was his greeting as he entered — **St. 
Clair's army routed, tomahawked, cut to 
pieces! " 

''Almighty God!" I cried at this 
dreadful information, ''but how is 
this ? " 

"The despatches reached us last 
night,*' he continued, standing, for such 
was my excitement 1 never thought to 
offer him a seat. "Nor did any one of 
us who were present at the levee im- 
agine that any calamity had befallen, I 
have but just quitted the General. His 
rage has been overmastering; I have trem- 
bled at it as one trembles at a convulsion 
of the solid earth. I have beheld him 
shaken, sir, shaken to the vitals, as you 
behold me now! " 

" But where ? — how ? " I asked, draw- 
ing Letty to me, for she had entered and 
stood like myself, shocked at the news, 
"St. Clair's orders were distinct. Did 
not the President deliver them from his 
own lips, bidding him beware of a sur- 
prise ? " 

"Mr. Blaythwait," replied the secre- 
tary, "that is his cry, that is his anger, 
sir. ' O God ! O God ! ' says he, 
' how can he answer for it to his coun- 
try ? In this very room 1 charged him. 
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Beware of a surprise! The blood of 
the slain is upon him ; the curse of the 
widows and orphans, the curse of 
Heaven!'" 

Mr. Lear, as he repeated these words, 
was profoundly swayed at the recollec- 
tion, his voice trembling. Nor could I 
wonder; for, like all men of high temper 
who hold themselves hourly in control, 
the wrath of Washington when once it 
burst from bounds was a thing not easily 
forgotten. Calm and contained as was 
his accustomed manner, his steadiness 
unshaken by vexing trifles, I have . seen 
men wither before his rare anger like 
straws before a furnace, and speak of it 
afterwards with a quaver in the throat. 
Myself, knowing how intense had been 
his disappointment at General Harmer's 
defeat, and what great results he had ex- 
pected from St. Clair's expedition, could 
not but be moved when I realized this 
downfall of our hopes. But Mr. Lear 
would not stay to hear my sorrow ex- 
press itself in words. 

''This is not so much mine errand," 
he continued, speaking in a more signifi- 
cant tone. " Tis whispered, indeed, that 
traitors have to do with this. There is a 
rumour of rum being supplied to the In- 
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**Your presence is opportune, Sir 
Mark," said I. '*This gentleman has 
just brought us tidings of national calam- 
ity." Sir Mark and Mr. Lear greeted 
each other formally, and the secretary 
took his leave in some haste, while I un- 
folded to my guest the news we had just 
received. 

''And now I am forced to a disagree- 
able duty," said I gravely; '*but, Sir 
Mark, let me pray you, as long as you 
are an inmate of my house, to withhold 
yourself from Mr. Benezet, who is taken 
to have no small or harmless hand in this 
cruel business." 

At this the blood flew to his face, 
and I could see he was pricked in his 
pride. 

''Do I understand you, Mr. Blay- 
thwait," he answered, throwing impa- 
tiently to one side the holly that he car- 
ried, " that you desire to impose restriction 
on me as to the friends I may make in 
this place ? You carry your privilege of 
host too far, sir!" 

" No one under my roof can have com- 
merce with John Benezet," said I uncom- 
fortably, for I saw out of the tail of my 
eye that Letty was distressed. *' It grieves 
me to appear rigid, but in this matter 
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my loyalty and my honour are both 
concerned. This man is under suspicion 
of the foulest crime in the calendar — 
betrayal and traitorous murder. The 
blood of our soldiers lies on his hands. 
He has trafficked vilely with the devil, 
and although we may not as yet bring 
him to book, 'tis necessary we should 
make a difference bv our behaviour be- 
tween him and others." 

Sir Mark gave a short, enraged laugh. 
*' By Heaven! " he cried with dilated nos- 
tril, '*but this is too much! Am I a 
child, sir, under your guardianship, or 
a guest under your roof? Turn your 
own back on Benezet if you will, but 
you cannot expect me to follow your 
example." 

''Those who live beneath my roof," I 
said quietly, **must do as I do," and I 
beckoned Letty to leave us ; but the girl 
would not see me. 

*'Must! Must! Here is a pretty word ! " 
cried he. '* Mr. Blaythwait, 1 have been 
under much kindness at your hands, yet 
I tell you plainly that this word * must ' 
cancels it all." 

''Nevertheless, it shall stay," I made 
answer. 

**Then let me tell you, up and down, 
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without further quarrel," said he, strik- 
ing his fist on the table, ''that not 
you nor any man living shall dictate to 
me which friends to choose or which to 
leave." 

*' If that be your determination," said 
I sorrowfully, for I was grieved to the 
heart, *M am saddened to seem so in- 
hospitable, but my guests and I cannot 
go counter to each other; you must 
choose between Mr. Benezet and me." 

"And what does Miss Blaythwait say 
to this ? " he demanded, wheeling upon 
Letty, and throwing out a hand toward 
her. '* Will she cast off an old friend for 
a quibble of scandal against one who is 
of no consequence to her ? " 

'• My uncle is in the right," said Letty 
faintly, her eyes cast down, and she 
clinging to me. *'You do not under- 
stand. Sir Mark. This is an affair of 
allegiance; more hangs on it than at first 
appears. Benezet is a traitor to his coun- 
try, and we are bound by oath to defend 
her from all treason. You know we 
should be sorry to lose your friendship, 
but in a matter touching our loyalty " 

** Fanatical !" he cried, breaking in 
upon her words; ** nor does it cause me 
to feel I am in error when I see you so 
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changeable." He bowed to her with for- 
mality, and, turning to me his bearing 
became very cold and stiff. 

" It seems, then, sir," he addressed me, 
*'that I must leave this house, where, 1 
confess, I have been happy, and would 
remain so did I quit it under happier cir- 
cumstances.*' 

** If you will have it so, yes," I replied. 
''This is the one matter which takes 
precedence of hospitality." 

''And of other sentiments, doubtless," 
he said, with a sneer that hurt me. " Let 
me, then, tender my grateful thanks to 
you and to your niece for all your kind- 
ness, which you will increase, sir, if you 
will deliver my effects to the person I 
shall send for them. I have the honour, 
sir and madam, to wish you a very good- 
morning." 

So saying, he bowed ceremoniously to 
me and to Letty, then walked out of the 
room. Now I had feared some such a 
happening, because of the hot blood that I 
knew was in him, and I had great hopes 
that when he cooled down a bit he might 
see the balance of justice in my favour. 
But if he did so, he was too proud to 
make the first advance; so, much against 
my will, I was obliged to let him depart. 
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which he did, the foolish boy, with his 
head well up, and never a backward 
look to see that Letty was weeping after 
him in the curtain. 

My girl, indeed, was much cast down, 
more so than I liked to see, and her dis- 
tress threw me into a perplexity of re- 
morse. She scarcely gave me a word at 
supper, moved among her duties like a 
thing mechanical, and only afterward, 
when I was seated trying to smoke out 
my annoyance, she came on a sudden 
flying to me, holding a bit of paper in her 
hand. 

*^0h. Uncle David! Uncle David!" 
she cried, throwing herself on my shoul- 
der, **look what I have found in his 
room! Read it!" 

**My dear," quoth I, unwillingly, **l 
shall not bestir myself in Sir Mark's 
concerns, nor shall you either, Let- 
tice." 

'* And I say you shall! " She stamped 
her foot at me. **Ah, uncle, you may 
save him. I beseech you for my sake." 
Thus conjured, and marvelling to see her 
in so great a discomposure, 1 took out 
my horn spectacles to elucidate the billet, 
which was writ very villainously and 
couched as follows : 
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**We meet this present even by ten 
o'clock at Fraunces's. There will be 
much to do, and if you are of the same 
mind and not shorn of all ambition, you 
will bring what I told you, and be there. 

**J. Benezet/' 

** Well, child," quoth I, *'and what of 
this? Tis as I thought. This hot- 
headed fly hath gotten fast in the spider's 
web, and is like by this token to see 
more trouble ere he is done. Where got 
you this paper ? " 

**'Twas crumpled in a corner and 
swept up by my dustpan. I was in the 
act of throwing it out when my eye lit 
on the name. See, uncle, 'tis the billet a 
boy left this forenoon for — for him. Oh, 
do you think it means he is in trouble ? " 

**Very like, Letty," I said, looking it 
over; *Mf not now, at least there looks 
to be chance of it." 

** Then this chance we must prevent! " 
cried she, with vehemence. ** Uncle 
David, you cannot stand idle and see 
him fallen into a den of rascals." 

*'But how, my Letty .^" I inquired. 
**I love the lad; yea, although he has 
left me without a hand-grip. Yet what 
can I do ? " 
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** You must go there and find out the 
danger," Letty said, taking me around 
the neck. ** Think, uncle, is it not your 
sacred duty to nip any traitorous schemes 
this Benezet may devise ?" 

**Go? — I? Letty, you are romantic; 
you are talking nonsense." 

**Not a whit," she declared, plucking 
me by the coat sleeve with shaking 
hands. **Nay, Uncle David, I will go 
myself, I vow, if you do not. You must 
go, however; it is your duty, and I have 
never known you to fail in that." 

**My dear, a sensible man were much 
wiser to stay at home and keep his nose 
out of other folks' affairs." 

**But this is Sir Mark, Uncle David! 
He is a stranger — our guest — a friend. He 
does not understand — how should he? 
He is so proud, he will not believe evil of 
these men without good warrant; 'tis 
this warrant you must give him." 

** Child, child, he would not thank me," 
said I, **to prove him in the wrong." 

**So much the better," declared she. 
*' You do not do it for thanks, but for the 
right. Oh, sir, he is so young ! I vow, 
uncle, I will go willy nilly if you will 
not! Oh, I shall go distracted! Dearest 
uncle, for my sake ! " 
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Upon which, to my distress, she broke 
into sobbing, and would not be comforted 
except by my caressing and promising to 
do all she wished. Thus was I led to 
meddle with other people's affairs. Fool- 
ish old man that I was, I could deny my 
Letty nothing when she wept at me. 



CHAPTER V. 

A GATHERING AT FRAUNCES'S. 

Letty had her will; and here was I 
embarked on Heaven knows what foolish 
enterprise, what perilous concern to my- 
self and others. It was vain in me to 
represent to the child the wisdom of 
keeping on the hither side of mischief- 
she would not hear; but once I had 
yielded, she sat awaiting my departure in 
a very passion of impatience. The win- 
ter even moved slowly forward. We sat 
in apparent calm, hearing the prickle of 
the snow against the window pane, and 
hugging ourselves in comfortable warmth. 
My troubled thoughts did not let me 
speak, only gaze at my girl in dismay. 
Alas for my intolerable hospitality! Her 
flushed cheek and glittering eye, the 
catch of her breath and quiver of her 
hand, these were the mischiefs it had 
wrought for me. Fool that I had been ! 
— this was my inward ejaculation — not to 
understand Heaven's first law by this 
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fore embracing me, which she did with 
unusual vehemence and a burst of tears. 
The sight of her so much disturbed filled 
me with a new anxiety. 

** My Lettice," I said, ** why this agita- 
tion? Compose yourself, my dear; this 
is an unbecoming excitement. Be as- 
sured I will do my uttermost; mean- 
while, go you and rest." 

**I will await your return," she replied 
more steadily, drying her eyes. *M can- 
not sleep while you are absent on such 
an errand. See, I am calm again. Go, 
uncle, and do not give yourself concern 
about me." 

She lit me to the door, bidding me fare- 
well very tenderly; and I was greatly 
loath at leaving her to go out into the 
driving snow. Once astir, however, I 
did not find the cold too stinging, but 
plodded rapidly along, turning in my 
head the best course to gain the informa- 
tion I desired in the completest manner. 
I knew Benezet well enough to know 
that it would be serious for me should 
he by any means suspect my interfer- 
ence. 

At the time of this chronicle Fraunces's 
tavern did not enjoy so great a reputation 
as at present ; there were others of more 
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note in the town, and it was the resort 
chiefly of such honest gentlemen as did 
not wish to be seen in their cups. Later, 
the host became steward to the Presi- 
dent's family, and at all times had under- 
stood good fare, while his wife was 
famed in the town for her buckwheat 
cakes. At all events, I thought, as I bent 
to the whistling snow, it was well for 
me the meeting was set here, and not at 
some low Southwark pot house where it 
would have been hard to come by a pala- 
table grog. 

Now, some years previously I had been 
the means, under Providence, of assist- 
ance to the excellent Mrs. Fraunces, a 
good, industrious creature, who had 
yielded two sons to their country's serv- 
ice with the constancy of a Spartan 
mother. My aid had been trifling, yet 
she chose to regard it as deserving her 
respect and gratitude. She was indeed 
an honest, loyal woman, of a discreet 
temper and most willing in duty. Re- 
membering this, I had cause for thank- 
fulness and encouragement, for I knew I 
could count upon her obligation. Noth- 
ing would do, when I arrived at her door 
that bleak night, but I should be shown 
into the best parlour, the black women 
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sent scurrying hither and yon, and Mrs. 
Fraunces courtesying and asking pardon 
for her and their lack of readiness. She 
set before me a bottle of Oporto wine, 
and would take no denial; also some 
sugar cakes of her own making, the 
which, as I told her, were very tooth- 
some, although they lacked the almond 
flavouring of Letty's. It was not hard, 
in the good woman's state of mind, to 
gain all I wanted in half a dozen ques- 
tions. Mr. Benezet and his friends were 
to meet here at ten o'clock. Mr. Bene- 
zet had bespoke the long room. They 
were to have wine set on the table, but 
no service; and she had been warned to 
keep out of earshot of their proceedings. 
After this the good creature, with some 
hesitation, eased her mind of its doubts by 
questioning me. Was it true, as she had 
heard rumoured, that Mr. Benezet was 
held to be disloyal ? Ought she, in such 
case, to serve him ? Could it be laid to 
her door ? She was, she declared, tears 
standing in her eyes, heart and soul de- 
voted to the State, yet she could not lightly 
give up a good customer. This, however, 
she asserted herself ready to do on my 
approval, for what would her boys have 
thought if she harboured a traitor ? * * Oh, 
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Mr. Blaythwait!" she concluded, **aid 
me, 1 beseech you, with your advice! " 

Here was mine opening, and naught 
could have chanced more happily. I put 
much significance into my manner as I 
bent toward her. 

** This is the' very core of my visit here,*' 
said I. *M have been commissioned to 
discover if indeed these evil men plot any 
danger toward the Commonwealth. Can 
you, my good Mrs. Fraunces, contrive 
any means by which I might overhear 
their speech ?" 

At this request Mrs. Fraunces fell into 
such a flutter of spirits that I had great 
ado to make her understand my require- 
ments. She was, she avowed, mightily 
afeared of John Benezet, yet heartily de- 
sirous of serving me, and therefore swung 
in disturbed uncertainty between the two. 
However, after much amazement and 
after my repeated assurance of her com- 
plete protection in any case, she consented 
to let me view the apartment, and pre- 
ceded me thither, bearing a candle that 
shook in her fist. 

The room into which she ushered me 
was long and sizable, bare of furniture 
save for a large table with chairs set 
around it. Candles burned thereon, and 
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on the mantel shelf. There was a good 
fire already crackling, bottles and glasses 
in order, but there was no sign of press 
or chest of a size to contain me. This 
fact filled me with a sort of despair, and 
I was about to give up the business alto- 
gether and go home again when Mrs. 
Fraunces called my attention to the chim- 
ney closet, which as was the fashion, 
gave access upon a small, private stair. 
It was so close upon ten o'clock when 
she made this discovery that I had no 
time to weigh and consider my safety 
therein, but made for it at once, bidding 
her place the lights in such a position 
that my hiding place would be in 
shadow. 

Mrs. Fraunces looked vastly alarmed 
when she saw me skip into the chimney 
closet, and I thrust out my head to be- 
seech her prudence; then pulling the 
door to, found myself in darkness. I 
cast about in this predicament for some 
way of overseeing what took place, and 
soon found that by pulling out the small 
knob or handle to the closet door I could 
make myself an available peep-hole. 

The whole affair was distasteful to me 
on the score of dignity ; moreover, I knew 
that if I was discovered I had more to 
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dread than looking ridiculous. I chafed 
at the constraint of my position, and 
spent the interval in blaming Letty, Sir 
Mark, and myself with alternate severity. 
After a while 1 heard the noise of men's 
feet coming up the stair, and applied my 
eye to the peep-hole just as the room 
door opened to a party of some ten or a 
dozen men, headed by John Benezet. I 
took note of them, and was happy to see 
no friend of mine in such company, nor 
any one that 1 should have grieved to see 
on the gallows. Two were notorious 
malcontents just released from jail. In 
one deformed, miserable creature I recog- 
nised Ichabod Ochiltree, a merchant whose 
promise was waste paper, and in another 
Fennell, a scapegrace player fellow of un- 
savoury reputation. The rest were un- 
known faces, of whom it is enough to say 
that they were equally unprepossessing; 
whiLe, to complete this worthy party, they 
had the fiend himself in the person of a 
stolid Chickasaw Indian, all grease and 
wampum, accompanied by a half-breed 
wrapped in a blanket, who was evidently 
interpreter. Last of all, and lagging a 
pace or two, came Sir Mark Lyonesse, 
snow melting on his furred cloak, his ex- 
pression that of a man who is uncertain 
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of himself. To my close scrutiny (through 
the peep-hole), his eyes betrayed much 
defiance, more uneasiness, and some 
trouble ; his face was pale, and he glanced 
about him with distaste at his compan- 
ions. I was sorry to see the lad present, 
yet glad to find him not quite satisfied to 
be there. 

This gracious assemblage took their 
places at the table, John Benezet at the 
head, facing me ; he making a great show 
of business, rattling of papers, and laying 
aside of documents. In front of him 
stood an iron despatch-box, at which he 
fingered, ever and anon, with his little, 
picking hands. He was never, in my 
eyes, agreeable to look upon, being stout, 
sleek, with a mouth creased into smiling, 
narrow eyes, and restless, fidgeting mo- 
tions; but as I now beheld him, nodding 
his head so that the candle-lights shone 
against his bald top, I declare that only 
my sense of present peril kept me from 
rushing out and throttling him. 

The others during these preliminaries 
spoke loudly among themselves, using 
many godless oaths; all save Sir Mark, 
who addressed nobody, but sat silent, 
gnawing his under lip, and staring at the 
Indian, whose filthy, hideous appearance 
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was evidently new and displeasing to 
him. 

Fennell, the rascally actor, nudged him 
once or twice, or ventured some famil- 
iarity, of which the young man took no 
sort of notice; but beyond this he was 
unmolested by the group. 

At length Mr. Benezet tapped upon the 
table, with many ** hems " and ** haws," 
and rose slowly to address the meeting. 
He looked all about the table, shrewdly 
enough into each man's face, and when he 
spoke it was in a smooth, even tone, flip- 
ping the palm of one hand nervously 
with the fingers of the other. The men 
drew their chairs up and fell into an atti- 
tude of attention, while 1 strained mine 
ear at the peep-hole to hear what he 
might be going to say. 



CHAPTER VI. 

MR. BENEZET BECOMES ELOQUENT. 

** Gentlemen, " he began — and never to 
my mind was term so misapplied — **'tis 
not my present purpose, nor is it needful, 
to discuss the reasons for our meeting 
here. Let it suffice that our affairs have 
taken a step forward. But, for the under- 
standing of a stranger among us," here 
he bowed to Sir Mark, **it may not be 
misplaced to preface our business with a 
word in description of this organization." 

He paused a moment oratorically, and 
then recommenced his remarks with glib 
ease of utterance. 

**We are, Sir Mark, as you may ob- 
serve, a band of intelligent, enlightened 
men, who, becoming dissatisfied with 
the shameful misgovernment of these 
States, have absolved our consciences from 
allegiance to so abused a power. The 
Revolution claimed to give each man 
Hberty and due ; the Revolution has failed 
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in both of these promises. We are fallen 
from the hands of one tyranny into an- 
other; our protests — our just protests — are 
unheeded, and there is no longer any tie 
between us and the land for whose safety 
we bled in battle. Therefore we have 
resolved, singly and together, to take for- 
tune into our own hands, to snatch the 
place that is refused us by the Govern- 
ment, and to carve for ourselves a sepa- 
rate and independent empire in a field fit 
for the exercise of our talents." 

This impudent preface fairly staggered 
me ; for well 1 knew that there was not 
one man of them all who had helped on 
the cause of liberty by so much as a shil- 
ling, and yet here sat they pluming them- 
selves, and filled to the gullet with sound- 
ing phrases of patriotism. It was amaz- 
ing, and bore me out in my estimation 
that the less men do the more they hold 
they should be repaid. 

*' 1 shall not here rehearse to you," pro- 
ceeded Mr. Benezet, ' * the thousand griev- 
ances which we, the unmurmuring spend- 
thrifts of our blood and gold, suffer in 
silence. The falsity of our chiefs, the 
misapplication of public funds, the hypo- 
critical tyranny of Washington, the palter- 
ing of Adams, the dissension of Hamilton 
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and Jefferson, the greed of the Senate, the 
petty trifling of Congress, the lack of re- 
wards, public and private, to those who 
had the best right to expect them — these 
are some of the crying wrongs that pre- 
sent themselves ready to the considera- 
tion. The Republic, my friends, is a fail- 
ure. We are fallen from King Log to 
King Stork, and there is no reason for us 
longer to bear his yoke. . 1 treat with a 
smile of contempt the pretended owner- 
ship of those vast Western territories, 
which the Government has neither ex- 
plored nor conquered, and 1 declare that 
there, my friends, there lies our golden 
opportunity; there may we found a rival 
kingdom, where riches and power illimit- 
able await our bold approach." 

At this 1 saw Sir Mark's eye flash, and 
a buzz of approbation went about the 
table. Mr. Benezet looked from one to 
the other, smiling, and resumed his dis- 
course thus : 

** But for the fortunate defeat of Gen- 
eral St. Clair " — he paused, and repeated 
more loudly — ** 1 say, but for the fortunate 
defeat of General St. Clair, our plans might 
have been reduced to bare desperate pos- 
sibilities ; but 1 am proud to tell you all 
that the earnest efforts of my son, labour- 
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ing under the bitterest difficulties, aided 
our project incalculably by helping to de- 
stroy this army of invaders." 

Upon this 1 declare I was shaken with 
fury, and only prudence restrained me 
from bursting forth. Th^t I should hear 
such deliberate wickedness and be forced 
to let it pass without challenge chafed 
me very sore. 1 could see very well that 
it moved those who listened, for they 
exchanged looks, while Benezet uncon- 
cernedly called upon the Indian to repeat 
his story. The horror of this rehearsal 
was something beyond words. I knew 
the history already, and my blood chilled 
at it; St. Clair's blind trust in a traitor, 
the excitement of the enemy by smuggled 
rum; surprise, slaughter, rout. But in 
the monotonous, cold voice of the half- 
breed, sparing no horrid detail, and no 
glut of blood, without pity, horror, or 
yet dislike, it moved even those scoun- 
drels about the table to a writhing disgust. 
As the Indian's guttural voice went on, 
telling of torn scalps and blood-bespat- 
tered tree trunks, of battalions huddled 
like sheep and firing at the unseen, of 
officers falling one by one in their helpless 
efforts, of the stunning yells of the vic- 
tors, of fearful death, and of tortures yet 
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more fearful — at all this I saw Sir Mark's 
eye dilate. He rose as if involuntarily. 

'M am no child, and 1 also have seen 
blood," he cried in his quick voice, **but 
let me tell you, Mr. Benezet, that you do 
yourself and us little honour when you 
permit our ears to be polluted by such a 
recital. Dismiss this savage, I beg of 
you." 

The young man's tone was so per- 
emptory that Benezet's face reddened; 
but he preserved his silken behaviour, 
gave the Indians money, and bade them 
begone. The savages, without further 
parley, thereupon took their departure, at 
which methought the assembly seemed 
to show relief. Mr. Benezet after a mo- 
ment arose and continued his remarks : 

'*0n account of popular opinion," he 
said smoothly, ** my son has been unable 
to join us in council to-night, but remains 
in hiding out of Philadelphia. He bids 
me to tell you that contributions of 
money will be devoted to the hire of mer- 
cenary troops, arms, and equipments with 
which to begin our march toward free- 
dom and empire." 

When I heard the man, a private indi- 
vidual, calmly proposing the hire of mer- 
cenaries with which to ravage his 
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in Benezet's face, I took it to be much 
less than he had expected. This seemed 
to end the serious business of the even- 
ing. Mr. Benezet offered the heahh of all 
present in a glass of wine, and seemed in 
haste to be gone. 

His companions, 1 could see, were not 
best pleased at this summary dismissal; 
and the man Fennell rose to protest that 
they had heard no scheme of definite 
action, or any project for the near future. 
To this Benezet replied that until he had 
word of his son he could not decide on 
their intended movements, but must en- 
treat their patience while promising them 
speedy work. With this they were fain 
to be content and filed out, more than 
one casting a backward look on the 
money box left behind. 

For my own part 1 was chiefly sur- 
prised to see a lot of rascals so befooled, 
drinking in schemes so wild, and putting 
themselves into the hands of such a 
known turncoat. Had they been a com- 
pany of simple farmers, the thing was 
plain ; but here were rogues putting their 
trust in the word of a bigger rogue than 
any one of them ! 

I was just meditating a retreat, the 
room being empty, when the door re- 
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opened, and Benezet, followed by Sir 
Mark, re-entered the chamber. The elder 
man was smooth as ever, but hurried, and 
faced the younger with ill-concealed re- 
luctance, and trouble in his eye. 

** I have no wish to appear importunate, 
Mr. Benezet," Sir Mark began, **yet I 
warn you that I must, unless you give 
me present satisfaction. " 

His tone was exceeding haughty. He 
stood by the table in the candle-light sur- 
veying Benezet with a kind of contemptu- 
ous indifference. I could have sworn 
that he had lost all taste for the business, 
that pride alone carried him on. 

The other, unable to meet those cold 
eyes, shifted foot, and reddened at the 
nostril like a man in anger. 

"I fail to comprehend you. Sir Mark," 
he replied; *M have treated you with no 
less confidence than the rest — 
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* * Than the rest ? Those ? " Sir Mark 
made a gesture of his arm and laughed. 
''Do you fancy I am befooled like those 
gulls yonder? Why, sir, we are both 
scoundrels " 

**Sir!" cackled the other, "you insult 
me." 

'*0h, I ask pardon— 1 forgot!" Sir 
Mark said airily. ''We are both, then. 
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honest, honourable men ; exceeding hon- 
est men, who have the innocent intention 
of repeating on our own account the 
pretty story of warfare told us by that 
good, humane savage — pah!" he said 
with change of tone. **Look ye, Mr. 
Benezet, you do not properly under- 
stand my temper. I am no gull and 
no underling. I enter no affair of which 
I am not head and front. I demand to be 
taken at once into the core of your plans, 
to be assigned an equal — nay, as I am the 
bolder man, a superior place in your 

councils, or " His voice and eye 

threatened. I knew that Benezet was 
the last man ^ to ^threaten, yet I was 
glad; for I saw in this desperate reck- 
lessness a hint that the lad was begin- 
ning to despise himself a little, and to 
suffer a wholesome dislike for what he 
was about. 

Benezet's cheek was streaked red and 
white with sudden rage; he contained 
himself fairly well, but when he spoke 
his lip curled up like an angry dog's. 

**You think too well of yourself and 
too little of me," he sneered, *Mf you 
suppose me likely to treat you with more 
equality than my older comrades. In 
this affair, sir, I must move with caution, 
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and I entreat you to wait with the 
others." 

*M am not of them, and I refuse," was 
the prompt answer. **Let us have no 
more of this deception. Your greed, Mr. 
Benezet, is writ too plain on you for me 
thus far to miss it. Let me remind you 
that I am in no way bound to you. I 
have taken no oaths, not so much as a 
promise, for you wished to be surer of 
my gold than of my fidelity. Good. 
Therefore, do not waste your breath in 
trying to hoodwink me, but be plain in 
acknowledging that this is a discreditable, 
nasty business we are engaged in for 
reasons best known to us both. And 
believe me when I say that, since 'tis 
money you are after, you shall pocket no 
farthing of mine unless you assign me 
instantly a first post in your arrange- 
ments. 1 may be an adventurer at least ; 
1 am too nearly of your own mettle to be 
ignored." 

The significant undercurrent of this 
speech struck Benezet hard. On a sud- 
den he spied danger; he felt a hand on 
the check-rein that caused him to whiten 
and breathe fast as he turned upon Sir 
Mark. If he could have killed him in 
safety, he would have done it then. 
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'* And if I refuse this violent demand ? " 
he said, his voice beyond his control, 
quavering a note or two. Sir Mark turned 
on his heel smiling. 

**lf you refuse," said he with raised 
eyebrows, ** there is a further service 
then to be rendered those good people 
whose hospitality I am so evilly reward- 
ing." His tone was bitter enough. At 
that moment, had I dared, 1 know I could 
have led him away with me. This speech 
melted Benezet's anger like a jet of water. 
He bit his lip and wiped his wet forehead 
as he made reply : 

'* I trust there will be no reason for us 
to quarrel," and I could see the man 
meant what he said. ** Where I have so 
much at stake. Sir Mark, 'tis not to be 
wondered that I should display caution. 
From the first 1 intended to trust you, 
only my natural prudence made me put 
you on a longer probation. But youth 
has an impatient spirit. You remind 
me of my George, who will never be 
kept waiting. Perhaps it is as well. We 
are friends again?" He tendered his 
hand, which the other affected not to see, 
replying with : 

** As you like. Remember only that I 
enter no plot in which I am not first." 
9 
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** If this is the case," Benezet answered 
readily, ** it is well ; for the post of honour 
is the post of danger." 

**The danger is naught, sir; proceed." 

**Then, Sir Mark, I shall trust you 
with a sufficient proof of my good faith. 
My son is in hiding, but to-morrow night 
he comes, under cover of darkness, to the 
' King of Prussia ' inn, in the Chester 
valley. You and he, if you will, may go 
over his plans, which I leave to you. 
Your preference is for the cavalry ? " 

** You wish me to meet your son ? " 

**If you will. Sir Mark. You see, I 
put much in your hands. Since you 
trust me not, take what moneys you can 
spare to George at the * King of Prussia.' 
He will open our intentions fully before 
you, seeking your advice; and he will 
give you such security for your money as 
shall content you. Am I frank now, Sir 
Mark ? Do I put you off longer ?" His 
voice was smooth and triumphant; Sir 
Mark's more gracious as he replied : 

'*! am content, Mr. Benezet. I am 
glad to find that you understand me. I 
will be there." 

This time, indeed, he did not refuse 
Benezet's outstretched hand; but turn- 
ing away the moment after, he did not 
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see, as I did, the glance of mingled fear, 
triumph, and wicked spite, which crystal- 
lized my wavering resolution into a firm- 
shaped purpose. 

They departed by the door, talking to- 
gether in all apparent amity, and I slipped 
groping to the little private stair, and so 
through Mrs. Fraunces's kitchen to the 
street. 



CHAPTER VII. 

AN ENTERPRISE OF PERIL. 

Of what I should do in the matter I 
had not the smallest doubt. My duty 
demanded that I should make use of this 
information to my best strength for the 
capture of George Benezet. To do this 
quickly, 1 had but to go immediately to 
Mr. Mifflin; but here I hesitated on Sir 
Mark's account. Now there was no 
question at all in my mind but that Sir 
Mark was a very half-hearted accomplice 
in this disgraceful plot, and that he was 
inwardly ashamed of Benezet and him- 
self I could not justly acquit him of all 
blame; his conduct had been both foolish 
and ungrateful, yet I could find it in my 
heart to make plenty of excuses for him. 
He was ambitious, he was an exile, his 
youth had not been of a nature to foster 
the finer sensibilities, but I had no reason 
for believing him dishonourable or base. 
When he came to see the full extent of 
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end, I dare swear, she slept soundly, 
while my brain wheeled on the weary 
path of conjecture and anxiety, the hours 
bringing never a whiff of sleep to mine 
old eyelids. 

When we met in the veiled gray of the 
next morning, Letty's mouth was set and 
her eyes cold. She moved quietly about 
on her household affairs, charging Phoebe 
with a thousand cares and warnings, lock- 
ing up the best china, setting her kitchen 
in order, and putting the pies into the 
larder. Of our expedition she said no 
word whatever; the matter had gone 
deeper than her lips, and 1 knew, as I 
looked, that this day's work would either 
relight the fire of youth and joy in her, or 
else tread it to ashes and leave a cold 
woman behind. Many will wonder at 
. my consenting to let her take any part in 
, 1 business so perilous, but 1 was never 
for keeping a woman wrapped in cotton 
wool any more than a man ; our Repub- 
lican maidens were born to danger, and I 
could trust her obedience and discretion. 
For myself I feared little, yet was not 
foolhardy, knowing George Benezet, but 
set my old horse pistol handy in the 
sledge, and took down my rusty sabre 
from its hook over the stove. 
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It was well after noon when we set out, 
Letty wrapped to the chin in furs, and 
carrying a basket of victuals in case of our 
delay. My old horse was not the swift- 
est in town, but his foot was sure, and 
the road we were to travel was none of 
the best. 

On the fields the snow lay thick, 
brushed here and there into drifts, giving 
the appearance of a sea whose waves ever 
frothed and curled, yet never broke. The 
wind blew a sharp trumpet of rebuke at 
us, and showered fine white dust into 
Letty's curls, as if he wished to powder 
her for a rout. The zenith was a palish 
blue fringed with torn white cloud; 
smoke from the Philadelphia chimneys 
raced over the housetops, twisting and 
eddying and writhing, and following the 
wind. The note of our sleigh-bells cut 
the air with a crisp, crystalline jangle; 
the hard frost shrieked under the runners 
of the sledge. Letty's cheeks were soon 
pinched rosy; but although I had much 
ado to keep my hands from growing 
numb, I drew breath with keen refresh- 
ment, as if I drank something spiced and 
pungent, sparkling and clear. The smell 
of snow and frost crystals, with ever and 
anon a whiff of aromatic vapour from 
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some burning Yule-log — these are to me 
more delightsome than any heavy odour 
of summer. As the afternoon advanced 
the cold moderated, and our old horse 
jingled along merrily, blowing the steam 
from his nostrils in two jets, like a 
whale. 

It had been my intention to put up for 
a meal at one or another inn on the 
highroad, but the snow in the country 
was so heavy that we fell behindhand. 
Therefore, instead of stopping, we made 
shift to break our fast by a mouthful out 
of Letty's basket whenever the heavy 
road obliged the horse to move more 
slowly. The cold and our thoughts kept 
us in silence. I grew worried, as time 
went on, lest we should arrive too late, 
or, what was worse, encounter Sir Mark 
upon the road. 

It was five of the afternoon, and nearly 
dark, when the ** King of Prussia " came 
in sight. Here the hostess — a sad-eyed 
woman in black — made us welcome, 
showed us to a private room, and had 
supper set before us. Letty engaged her 
in talk, and drew from her that she lived 
alone; that the man she kept had gone to 
town that night, and I must put up my 
horse myself. The poor creature's only 
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son had been of St. Clair's miserable 
army ; a post the day before had brought 
her the desperate tidings, and when I re- 
turned from the .stable, after giving my 
horse his fodder, I found her sobbing out 
her grief on Letty's shoulder. To stay in 
such solitude under the burden of such 
an affliction had well-nigh turned the 
woman's brain. 

During our supper I pondered as to 
what I had best do; there being no man 
within call added to my difficulty. I felt 
that whatever I did must be set about at 
once, and I confess my blood thrilled 
at the thought of encountering Benezet 
alone. Still, after I had had my drink and 
had grown warm again, I plucked up 
heart, kissed Letty, bidding her stay 
within closed doors, and stepped out 
upon the road. My hope lay in encoun- 
tering Sir Mark before George Benezet 
got hold of him, and with this thought I 
covered the highway briskly until out of 
sight of the inn. There was a moon, but 
she was hid in cloud, and so did me very 
little service, yet, as the frost had hardened 
my path, it was an easy one to tread. 
At the brow of the nearest hill 1 made 
a stay, when, sure enough, the wind 
brought clear to my ears the uneasy 
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measure of horses galloping, and near- 
ing fast. Indeed, I had but just time to 
withdraw from the roadway when four 
or five men passed me, riding furiously, 
low bent on their saddles. One of these 
I thought in the uncertain light to recog- 
nise. As he slowed pace on the hilltop 
I foolishly sprang forward, catching his 
bridle and calling on him to halt. 

The fellow with an oath switched his 
riding whip over my shoulders so roughly 
that I reeled back, in which pause he 
made off, his hoof-beats clattering after 
the others. Here was a fine mistake to 
begin with, and I was dusting the snow 
from mv coat in much discomfiture, 
when another sound greeted me — a single 
horse-tread this time. The moon for one 
instant's space flung aside the clouds, and 
laid clear a glittering stretch of roadway, 
whereon I could see plain enough the 
figure of a single horseman riding slack- 
reined and weary. By the same token 
my shadow was outlined like jet upon 
the whiteness, and in the same flash as 
my recognition the rider lifted his head 
and beheld me. 

**Mr. Blaythwait!" he cried, pulling 
up. ** Is this possible ? " We stared at 
each other a moment; then that vexing 
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than myself? Have they dealt with you 
so fairly that you may walk with them 
blind?" 

He twisted in his saddle with impa- 
tience. "Make an end, sir, I beg," said 
he. ** Courtesy and gratitude bid me 
hear you, but I warn you they will not 
turn me." 

I was not a whit shaken. '* You are a 
brave man," I resumed, **and I for one 
have yet no reason to think you a base 
one. You have seen our best men ; you 
have had daily proof that they are patriot 
in deed as well as word, and witness that 
their lives are not hypocritical. But you, 
a stranger, whose only gauge is the public 
opinion, chose to follow these men of 
whom you have no warrant, notorious 
turncoats in the war and malcontents in 
time of peace. In the devil's name 
(whom you invoke), is this the act of a 
sensible man, to commit himself wholly 
to the hands of those he cannot and does 
not trust ? Do I not speak rightly ? " 

"And if you do?" heanswered, ** what 

^^^ ^ / am in too deep. 1 am com- 

'itted. I thank you, sir, most heartily, 

^ ' ^U^t walk in the path 1 have 

'^^c/ ^C^odl" 1 cried, "but here is 
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a fine scruple, indeed. Are you com- 
mitted more, sir, to these thieves, who 
are now gathering to cut your throat, than 
you are to me ? Think, to which of us 
was your first committal ? I wish no 
gratitude; I scorn your empty obliga- 
tion; but did Benezet welcome you to 
this country, and open the doors of the 
town to you ? " 

'' But my honour! " he protested, while 
his horse stamped. '' My honour ! " 

**You young fool!" I burst out, now 
quite past my patience. ** Do you not see 
that it is your money these rascals are 
after ? Can you seriously believe in this 
twaddle of an expedition, which would 
not gull a wordless child ? Do you not 
know that even now a ship lies in the 
Delaware ready to whisk father and son 
to Europe the second they have clapped 
fingers on your coin ? Will they stay, 
think you — George to be shot after court- 
martial, and his father to be jailed after 
bankruptcy? Are you willing, you, for 
this headstrong misleading, to be fleeced 
and cast in men's teeth along with their 
other victims, Fennell and the man Ochil- 
tree?" 

''You know?" said he, in accents of 
deep amazement. 
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** You have seen an Indian or so here- 
about," I continued unheeding; **what 
think you of the man who could con- 
template turning those devils on his own 
countrymen ? Oh ! " I cried, shaking his 
bridle rein in a frenzy of conviction, ** you 
say you are an exile, that you owe no 
allegiance, that you own no fatherland, 
and when the Republic receives you, giv- 
ing you her shelter and her best, and, if 
you choose, equal wage with those who 
have borne the burden and heat of the day, 
you join hands with her enemies to slaugh- 
ter her children ! Is this honour ? Man, if 
you had ever seen an Indian raid ! " 

My emotion shook me, checking my 
utterance, but by Sir Mark's silence I 
thought him moved. 

** Have you any proof of what you 
charge to these men .^" he said at length. 
*' Can you furnish me with anything defi- 
nite pointing to their treachery toward 
me?" 

** Refuse Benezet the money and mark 
his behaviour," 1 replied confidently. ** I 
have warned you, and if you choose to 
fight against odds it concerns yourself. 
For my good faith 1 give you this prom- 
ise: I am here to take him, but if he 
fails to satisfy you himself that I say the 
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truth, 1 will let him and you go you 
without hindrance." 

He made no reply, but, alighting 
ered his horse to a fence rail, ar 
buckling his saddle blanket threw 
the beast; then turning to me, " 
go," he said; and though 1 could 1 
his face, I knew the die was cast 
favour, and trusted to chance and 
for the rest. 




CHAPTER VIII. 

AN ILL TURN AT THE **KING OF PRUSSIA." 

Instead of making at once for the inn 
door, we turned aside in silence and 
stood, wrapped in shadow, looking in at 
the window. The parlour of the ** King 
of Prussia " was a large room, not ill 
furnished. A goodly fire flashed upon 
the dogs; the floor was neatly sanded; 
the furniture so well polished that it 
shone like the pewter mugs and candle- 
sticks upon the mantel shelf The sole 
enjoyer of this comfort was a young 
man, who had drawn a great chair to the 
fireside and lay sprawled in it without 
having taken the trouble to lift his hat 
from his head. I knew him the moment 
I set eyes on him, for on George Benezet's 
face passion and cruelty had left their in- 
delible smear: eyes lit with fire and fury; 
a swollen countenance and loose mouth, 
and a great hulking frame. The chief 
part of his dress was formed of a tattered 
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uniform to which he had added sundry 
savage adornments, a moleskin cap, beaded 
doeskin belt, and moccasins. The host- 
ess — poor little creature ! — was aflFrighted- 
ly serving him with drink. Letty, I was 
relieved to find, was nowhere to be seen. 
As we gazed, the fellow, displeased at 
the hostess's trembling clumsiness, or 
what not, kicked at her so savagely that 
she staggered, at the same time flinging 
her an oath I heard through the pane. 
My companion gave a jump, and mut- 
tered something between his teeth, so 
that 1 could not forbear whispering to 
him: 

** Is this the man. Sir Mark, with whom 
you are to go hand in hand to empire and 
renown ? " 

Without answering me, he turned ab- 
ruptly, strode with quick foot to the 
door, flung it open, and entered the 
room. I followed in perplexity, hesi- 
tating how to bear myself, and, pending 
my decision, 1 crept behind the parlour 
door and looked through the crack. 

The two men faced each other. George 
Benezet, already half gone in liquor, stood 
swaggering by the table, mug in hand. 

**Mr. Benezet, 1 presume?" Sir Mark 
began stiffly enough. 
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** That's my name. You're Lyonesse, I 
take it? Here's your health, Lyonesse," 
and he called for rum, hiccoughing and 
beating on the table. 

'* Your father enjoined me to meet and 
consult with you," pursued the other. 

* * Aye ; he wrote me. You have brought 
the money, my boy — the money ? Can't 
get troops without money, my little field 
marshal." 

Sir Mark's lip straightened as he sur- 
veyed the man. Even then I think his 
resolution was taken. 

**Mr. Benezet did not confide any 
money to my charge," he replied quietly. 
**I understood from him that our task 
was to go further into the details of this 
proposed expedition." 

A certain note in his speech seemed to 
pierce George Benezet's drink-hazy brain. 
His manner became a shade more cour- 
teous as he made reply : 

**Too late for that, I fear. Sit down, 
Lyonesse, and have a glass. You see, 
these blackguards of officers are after me, 
and I daren't stay here too long. We'll 
have to leave that for our next meeting. 
Meanwhile, give me what you have and 
rilbeoflf." 

He took a bundle of papers- from his 
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pouch and threw it on the table, adding, 
** These are the securities of which my 
father told you." 

Sir Mark came a step nearer, looking 
him in the eye. **1 have changed my 
mind," he said, brushing aside the papers. 
**1 have given Mr. Benezet all I can 
spare at present. The balance I will my- 
self devote to the purchase of arms and 
ammunition." 

The man's face turned purple; he shat- 
tered his mug against the hearthstone. 

**Damn you!" he cried furiously, 
«*what do I want with your arms? 
You've given your word — you've got full 
security. What d'ye mean by this shilly- 
shally ? Are you with us, or not ? " 

*' I am not! " said the other, and set his 
back against the table. 

** Coward!" Benezet gulped out; but 
the word had hardly passed his mouth 
before Sir Mark, with a lithe sweep that 
reminded me of a cat, struck him sharply 
over the face and sent him reeling. He 
poured out a volley of blasphemy, and 
seemed to go dancing mad with rage. 

**Do you think I'm afraid of ye?" he 
screeched, laying hand on his knife — **I 
that have fought with the Chickasaws — 
that have taken scalps ? Look! " 
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He plunged a hand into his pouch with 
a grin of bravado, and drew forth a hand- 
ful of dried scalp locks that he flung de- 
risively at his opponent. ** Think I'm 
afraid of you ? " repeated the mad crea- 
ture. '* Those came from St. Clair's 
fools!" he cried, and whistled shrill on 
his fingers. 

The whistling was succeeded by a 
shriek so horrible that my heart stopped 
at it. The hostess, who had that instant 
entered, had flung herself on her knees 
before one of the wisps of hair. 

*' Tis Billy's ! " she cried, turning a dead 
face upward. * * My Billy's ! My boy's ! " 
Her shriek died away into a dry whisper, 
like the wind among dead leaves. The 
sight had in it something so awful that 
there followed a thrill of tense silence; 
then Sir Mark, with a hissing intake of 
the breath, sprang on Benezet. Sword 
and knife rang together, when on a sud- 
den the window was flung open and a 
man jumped through, followed by an- 
other and another. At this Sir Mark 
backed a pace and stood panting, steadily 
regarding his reeling opponent. 

**Give us your money," the man 
bawled, '*or get your throat slit like a 
calf!" and those behind him paused. 
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Now, I knew, was my time. I loosened 
my neckcloth and drew my rusty sabre 
softly forth, waiting for the first blow. It 
was astonishing and grievous to me to be- 
hold how my carnal man stirred at the 
clash of steel, and how my head grew 
cool at the thought of combat. Truly 
there was much of the old Adam in 
David Blaythwait yet! Sir Mark faced 
four with his head well up. Behind 
him on the hearthstone crouched the 
poor crazed creature moaning to herself 
over the dried lock of hair. The voice 
that stabbed the silence was Letty's, bold 
and high. 

** Back, Mark, back!" she cried, and 
flung her door, behind which she must 
have been listening, wide open. He 
turned and saw her, catching her out- 
stretched hand as he stepped to her side. 
At the same instant I rushed across the 
room and joined them at the doorway. 
The lovers were speaking together. 

** Letty," he said, ** darling, get in, for 
God's sake!" 

*' Not while you are outside," she made 
firm reply. She thrust the old horse pis- 
tol into my hand, and drawing Sir Mark's 
from his belt, cocked it and pointed it 
steadily over his shoulder, her finger on 
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the trigger. Our dauntless front, which 
they had not counted on, caused the four 
some hesitation. Benezet was too drunk 
to lead, and his followers, who had not 
bargained for resistance, hung back, glanc- 
ing at each other. One of them, how- 
ever, advanced and made a pass at Sir 
Mark, who struck the weapon from his 
hand and dashed the hilt through a win- 
dow. The noise seemed to rouse the 
poor mother, whose presence we had 
well-nigh forgotten. She sprang to her 
feet with another wild scream, darted 
from the room, and dashed out of the 
house, her harsh shrieks reaching us as 
she fled along the roadway. 

Now there was a settlement of farm- 
houses half a mile away, and Benezet 
knew it. He lurched toward us, brand- 
ishing his knife, and might have done us 
some hurt had I not slashed him over the 
brow and sent him back blinded and 
bleeding. His comrades at this once 
more paused and looked upon us doubt- 
fully. On a sudden, just as I was pray- 
ing for right guidance, we heard a faint 
shout, and in a trice Benezet's three fol- 
lowers were out of the window. He 
himself, suddenly sobered, made as if to 
follow, but my blow had well bandaged 
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unnoted on the floor, murmuring, and 
pressing to her bosom the dried wisp ot 
hair that her overafflicted brain had tricked 
her into recognising. The sight spoke 
for itself. 1 had no need to say more; 
and when the men departed, it was to 
send their wives, into whose kindly hands 
I saw the poor creature delivered. This, 
however, took place later; at the present 
moment I looked for my niece, and, find- 
ing her not, opened our parlour door. 
Sir Mark had dropped sword, pistol, and 
cloak where he stood, and was hold- 
ing my girl in his arms, saying Heaven 
knows what nonsensical sweet things 
to her. 

** Sweetheart! " I made out as I entered. 
** Brave, brave angel! Do you pardon 
me ? Can you forgive my folly, my in- 
gratitude.^" And thereupon followed 
more kissing and foolishness. 

*'My dear," replied Letty, heeding my 
entrance not a bit, ' * could 1 have left you 
to those wicked men ? Oh, Mark, could 
you think it of me ? " 

I made bold to interrupt this, and some- 
what sternly. 

*'If you please. Sir Mark," said I 
grimly, and frowning on them, ** release 
my niece, Miss Blaythwait, who is not 
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behaving with her customary discre- 
tion." 

The minx turned to me with an " Oh, 
Uncle David!" and hid her face on my 
shoulder. This kindness, I know not 
wherefore, melted the grimness out of 
me. I held her close, feeling anew her 
worth and courage, and there came into 
my old eyelids a thing that had not vis- 
ited them these thirty years. Sir Mark 
came up to us impetuously with shin- 
ing eyes. 

*'Mr. Blaythwait," said he, holding a 
hand to me, ** 1 have been much in the 
wrong. 1 entreat your pardon." 

Knowing his pride of temper, I could 
not forbear him, but gripped him heartily, 
saying no word, but looking from his face 
to Letty's and back again. 

'' But, Mark," I said at length, half in 
jest, yet with an underlying earnestness I 
think he understood, *' no more traitorous 
doings, eh ? There is a duty that walks 
ahead of love for my Lettice, you remem- 
ber—* The Republic before all ! ' " 

Letty turned red at this and gave him 
her hand, while he thereat taking it made 
me a very stately bow. 

**We of Lyonesse have not been a 
race disloyal," he made reply, '*and the 
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country of my adoption, sir, shall not 
find me recreant." 

I was vastly pleased at this, yet knew 
better than to say so ; but bade them fol- 
low me and see if there was anything to 
eat in the house, for my adventures had 
bred in me a fine hunger, like the appe- 
tite of boyhood. 



CHAPTER IX. 

A GOOD TURN AT MR. WASHINGTON'S. 

The news of Benezef s capture and our 
part therein had preceded us into the 
town, and by the time we drew up at 
my door, on the morrow, there we found 
a score of good citizens waiting to offer 
congratulations. Mr. Adams stayed a 
moment on his way to the State House 
to tender me thanks, and to wring Sir 
Mark by the hand. The venerable Mr. 
Chew and Mr. Bingham came in a chariot, 
and fluttered Letty by beating a double 
rap upon the knocker. The bishop came, 
and heard the whole tale out in my par- 
lour, where his comments were most 
flattering. He made the incident the 
subject of a discourse on the ensuing Sab- 
bath from the text, Joshua x, 25: '* Fear 
not, nor be dismayed, be strong and of 
good courage : for thus shall the Lord do 
to all your enemies against whom ye 
fight." 

148 
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All these friends had encomiums also 
for my springald (who had once again 
taken up his abode with us), and seemed 
desirous to show by the kindness of their 
behaviour regret at having misunderstood 
his intentions. We had a dozen billets 
to take a dish of tea in the afternoons and 
relate the circumstance. Mrs. Bingham 
sent her footman express for Letty, bid- 
ding her sit down with them to dinner, 
and would take no denial. 1 could not 
set upon my affairs without being ac- 
costed at every turn with, '* Let me en- 
treat you, Mr. Blaythwait, for the true 
history of Benezet's capture," or ''There 
are so many rumours, sir, going about 
the town, that I made bold to address 
you," and so forth. 

As to Sir Mark's share in the business, 
you may be sure 1 held my tongue about 
that. He contrived to keep out of the 
way of those who would speak with 
him. He spent his days hanging about 
Letty's apron-string with such persistency 
that I had never a moment to see my niece 
alone. They sat engaged in endless con- 
versations, which both looked reproach- 
ful if I chanced to interrupt; and what 
with Letty's preoccupation and Sir Mark's 
perpetual presence in the kitchen, I vow 
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I never ate worse fare than during that 
week. Moreover, my girl, who had been 
wont to cry if things were not to my 
liking, now listened to my complaints 
blankly, and seemed to think that if Mark 
found his dinner toothsome then it was 
quite good enough for Uncle David. 

The young man was a thought silent, 
although I did not realize until later 
whither his meditations were likely to 
lead him. ' Only when the elder Benezet 
was taken on the point of flight, and he 
learned that my conjecture as to their in- 
tentions was the truth, that the scoun- 
drels were prepared to flee as soon as 
they were possessed of Mark's money, 
did he show some remnant of his hot 
and ready temper. As to the future I 
said nothing, waiting for him to approach 
me, and not wishing to commit myself 
precipitately to any course until I heard 
his determination. 

One morning, five days after our re- 
turn from the *' King of Prussia," he en- 
tered my chamber, bearing a billet which 
he laid before me. In the handwriting of 
Mr. Lear it read as folio weth : 

''The President of the United States 
presents his compliments, and desires 
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Sir Mark Lyonesse to wait on him imme- 
diately; as it is the President's wish to 
express in person his thanks for the serv- 
ices rendered by Sir Mark to the Common- 
wealth in the detention of the notorious 
traitor Benezet." 

This had been left at the door, he told 
me, by the President's body servant. 

**This is very proper," said 1, as he 
preserved silence, *'and an honour too. 
You intend, of course, to go at once ?" 

''At once, if you will accompany me," 
said he ; to which, as may be supposed, I 
gave ready consent. 

As we left the house I could not but 
observe the change wrought in my com- 
panion. His rich coats and costly laces 
were laid aside ; he was clad like myself 
in garments of simple cut and sober hue, 
his hair un powdered, his sword at his 
side. There was in his eye a steadiness 
and light I had not before noted, his 
mouth set with resolution, and the cus- 
tomary vivacity and spirit of his manner 
was overhung with a new gravity and 
weight. 

We spoke little on our walk, and reach- 
ing the President's door, were announced 
and shown at once into his cabinet, 
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where we discovered him alone. The 
General sat at his writing table in the act 
of putting his signature to certain docu- 
ments, which he laid aside on our en- 
trance, and, rising, made us each a formal 
salutation. I saw my companion's eye 
travel for an instant over the bareness of 
that little apartment, over the good but 
sober attire of its occupant, and then to 
the face of Washington, where it rested 
with the gravest attention as the Presi- 
dent addressed us. 

'' My excellent friend, Mr. Blaythwait," 
he said (such was his complimentary 
manner of designating me), ** needs no 
thanks of mine for his share in a matter 
so greatly to his country's benefit. This 
fact is thanks enough. But for you. Sir 
Mark, a stranger and a guest, I would 
render as I do, my gratitude for the oc- 
currence." 

''Your Excellency gives me more than 
my deserts," Sir Mark, to my amazement, 
made answer. '* Nor can 1 accept thanks 
that are tendered even by you, sir, under 
a misconception." 

His voice was low, but steady. The 
eye of Washington rested upon the young 
man's face with that calm, deep scrutiny 
peculiar to it — a gaze that seemed to ob- 
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serve without prejudice or passion, and 
at once to penetrate the core of his 
words. 

'Mf I may entreat your Excellency," 
Sir Mark pursued, returning the glance 
with one of equal firmness, *'to hear me 
for a moment ? " 

The General bent his head with his ac- 
customed stateliness. '*! am at your 
service, sir," he said. *' Will you sit ?" 

'* If you will pardon me," was the an- 
swer, ** I prefer to stand." 

Thereupon we two sat, I very greatly 
wondering; while Mark, with a quicker 
voice and breathing, addressed the Presi- 
dent. 

**The part that I have borne in this 
affair," he began, "has not been in the 
least to my credit, although appearances, 
aided by Mr. Blaythwait's goodness, make 
it seem so. Nor can I permit myself to 
receive the thanks of Washington when 
they are not my due. No, your Excel- 
lency. To /my present shame I say it, I 
was for a time the right hand of these 
Benezets, their chosen tool, their willing 
dupe, worse than they in that my project 
was sincere. 

*' 1 landed, sir, on these shores a man 

without a country, shaken from my herit- 
II 
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age by no fault of my own, and burning 
with an ambitious revenge. Adventurer, 
sir, is my title. The chatter of fools and 
the laughter of the ignorant had invested 
your work in my eye with a contempt 
which had been directed more justly 
against myself To mince no words, to 
spread before you fully the extent of my 
wrongdoing, I came among you as a 
thief, blind to honour, and seeking only 
what I might grasp to augment my am- 
bition." 

Another man, I dare aflfirm, would have 
let this speech go no further without an 
attempt at answer and justification. But 
Washington was of different mettle. His 
eye, fixed on the young man's face, grew 
stern, his hand moved among the papers 
on the table, but he betrayed no other 
sign of emotion. 

**That you tell me this yourself,'* he 
said slowly, 'Ms it not a proof that you 
own your sentiments to have been mis- 
taken ? " 

*' I learned my mistake during my first 
day," Sir Mark continued. '' Hospitality, 
unquestioning kindness, gentle interest,' 
these, sir, were novel to my experience. 
By these my eyes became gradually 
opened, but not before my wicked folly 
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had plunged me into foolish wickedness. 
1 saw brave men who could give up all 
personal aggrandizement for pure liberty; 
daring men who could be simple; good 
men who could be strong and bold. 
These things, sir, as I learned them, 
shook me to the vitals; my admiration 
became clamorous, the plain contrast 
shrouded my soul in shame. That I 
turned against the Benezets at the last 
was due to this insistent revolution in 
me; but that I was of them, of their 
schemes, is equally a truth, and one which 
forbids me to receive your thanks, as it 
forbids me to let you remain mistaken. 

There was a silence as he made an end, 
which no one of us hastened to breal^. 
For my part, I rejoiced inwardly, but I 
said nothing ; the matter was between the 
two. In the face of Washington there 
grew a benignant gentleness as he rose 
solemnly, breaking the pause with two 
words — 

'*And now?" 

** And now," Sir Mark repeated, cross- 
ing his arms upon his chest, **the ques- 
tion of the future, your Excellency, lies 
with you. For myself my duty lay plain 
before me in this recital. Owing no alle- 
giance to my mother-country, I see be- 
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fore me here the path which, were I 
worthy, I would choose to \valk. I 
dreamed of carving for myself a throne, 
and fed fat my selfishness on this am- 
bition. I saw myself a helper of men — 
wise, beneficent — and my first step upon 
this plank to greatness would have brought 
on others agony, death, dishonour. And 
from this mighty wrong 1 was saved, not 
by my own strength, but by Mr. Blay- 
thwait, whose goodness I had so evilly 
repaid." 

He paused, a thrill in his voice that 
moved me, and, raising his eyes once 
more with respect to the grave eyes of 
the President, he resumed: 

'* But I am not so old I may not mend, 
and we men of Lyonesse, sir, are not a 
wavering race. Yet I would not have 
you deceived in me; you should know 
all my ignorance and error. Now that 
you have heard, 1 can hardly expect you 
to credit me. Yet will you believe that 
it is the earnest desire of my heart to be- 
come a citizen of the United States ?" 

** Before I answer you, Mr. Lyonesse," 
the President replied — and ^^^ the word 
Mark winced— *' let me asK \<^ vfovi V\ave 
thoroughly weighed this r)xopos\t\on ? 
Are you prepared for sor^s^x^^ ?>^cxvS^^^ o^ 
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title and importance ? These things taste 
sweet in the mouth. Will your impa- 
tient temper brook the peaceful existence 
of the patriot? The Republic requires 
much of her children — simplicity, firm- 
ness, strength, self-sacrifice : are you pre- 
pared to render these ? When the flush 
of romance is over, will your hot spirit 
be content in our sterner life ? " 

**I have weighed and considered," 
said the other, ** Shall I do less than my 
race — less than these others ? If I grow 
impatient, surely there is much to do, 
much even for my hand and sword. 
Will you permit me. General Washing- 
ton, to draw it in the service of the Re- 
public ? " 

He tendered the hilt of his sword, as 
he spoke, to Washington, who took it 
with solemnity. 

**The Republic has need of every 
sword," answered the President, giving 
the young man his hand, and probing 
him to the soul with a stern and steady 
gaze. ** Be sure, Mr. Lyonesse, she will 
have work for yours." 

When we turned homeward Mark 

opened his heart to me. I could see that 

the greatness of the man with whom he 

lad to deal — his simple acceptance of 
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the confession, making no allusion to the 
past, exacting no pledge for the future — 
had engraved itself profoundly upon his 
spirit, and to the day of his death his 
reverence for Washington suffered no 
abatement. '' For what he did," so de- 
clared Mark, **none but a great man 
could have done." 

As we reached my door, Letty ran to 
meet us, crying out : 

*Msit well.?^" 

'' Tis well, sweetheart," said her lover. 
'* Are you content to be a plain Mistress 
Lyonesse, and not my lady ? You shall 
teach me, dear love, to be as good a 
patriot as yourself." 

That we were a merry party that night 
at supper, it is an easy guess. I had up 
a bottle of my Bordeaux wine, and Letty 
set a feast before us such as more than 
made amends for her past negligence. 
Our tongues, too, galloped with our hap- 
piness, our hearts overflowed with kind- 
ness; never was a cheerier trio. When I 
uncorked the bottle there was great 
clamour. 

'*To Uncle David !" cried Letty, as I 
filled her a glass. 

'*To love and Letty!" Mark protested 
in his turn. 
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** Children," I said, ** there is one that 
comes before these. Stand up/' And 
when they had obeyed me — **The Re- 
public," I repeated reverently, **the Re- 
public before all ! " 

So we touched glasses and drank. 



^ - 



THE END. 
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us more ihan any noveL" — London Spectator. 

** Abounds In thrilling incidents. . . . Above and beyond all, the book 
charms by reason of the breadth of view, the magnanimity, and the tender- 
ness which animate the author." — London Athenceum. 

** A piece of work of the first order, which we do not hesitate to describe 
as one of the most remarkable literary achievements of this generation." — 
Manchester Guardian. 
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« A iMtter book than < The Prisoner of Zenda.' ^^^LoneUm Queen. 

<J'HE CHRONICLES OF COUNT ANTONIO. By 

-*- Anthony Hope, author of " The God in the Car," " The 

Prisoner of Zenda," etc. With photogravure Frontispiece 

by S. W. Van Schaick. Third edition. i2mo. Cloth, 

$1.50. 

"No adventures were ever better worth recounting: than are those of 
Antonio of Monte Vclluto, a very Bayard amone outlaws. ... To all 
those whose pulses still stir at the recital of deeds of high courage, we may 
recommend this book. . . . The chronicle conveys the emotion of heroic 
adventure, and is picturesquely written." — London Daily News. 

"It has literary merits all its own, of a deliberate and rather deep 
order. . . . In point of execution 'The Chronicles of Count Antonio 'is 
the best work that Mr. Hope has yet done. The design is clearer, the 
workmanship more elaborate, the style more colored. . . . The incidents 
are most ingenious, they are told quietly, but with great cunning, and the 
Quixotic sentiment which pervades it all is exceedingly pleasant." — U^esU 
minster Gazette. 

" A romance worthy of all the expectations raised by the brilliancy of 
his former books, and likely to be read with a keen enjoyment and a 
healthy exaltation of the spirits by every one who takes it up." — The 
Scotsman. 

" A gallant tale, written with un&iling freshness and spirit." — London 
Daily 1 ele graph. 

*' One of the most fascinatint? romances written in English within many 
days. The quaint simplicity of its st>le is delightful, and the adventures 
recorded in these 'Chronicles of Count Antonio ' ate as stirrine and in- 
genious as any conceived even by Weyman at his best." — AVti; i'ori 
World. 

" Romance of the real flavor, wholly and entirely romance, and narrated 
in true romantic style The characters, drawn with such masterly handling, 
are not merely pictures and portraits, but statues that are alive and step 
boldly forward from the caji\'SiS."— Boston Courier. 

" Told in a wonderfully simple and direct style, and with the magic 
touch of a man who has the genius of nanative, making the varied inciilents 
flow naturally and rapidly in a stream of sparkling discourse." — Detroit 
Tribune. 

" Easily ranks with, if not above, 'A Prisoner of Zenda.' . . . Wonder- 
fully strong, graphic, and compels the interest of the most blasi novel 
reader." — Bcston Advertiser. 

" No adventures were ever better wortii telling than those of Count 
Antonio. . . . The auth« r knows full well how to make every pulse thrill, 
and how to hold his readers under the spell of his magic." — Boston Herald. 

" A book to make women weep proud tears, and the blood of men to 
tintjle with kni^hdy fervor. . . . In 'Count Antonio ' we think Mr. Hope 
surpasses himself, as lie has already surpassed all the other story-tellers of 
the period." — New York Spirit 0/ the Times. 
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